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Where learning scatters all her treasures round, 

Where gems of thought, and fancies’ flowers are found, 
Taste should preside, and from the gliuering spoil, 
Select and polish, with judictous toil. aes 

Thoughts should be cull’d—and fancy’s shining car, 

Is like the brilliant but erratic star— 

Eccentric wandering with impetuous force, 


Til! judgment checks its fires, 


and modifies iis course. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PEYTON } 
RANDOLPH. 


At no period and in no country were there ev- | 
°rso many contemporary men of pre-eminent 
abilities as in the time of the American Revo- 
lution. We do not except even the age which 
gave birth to Cesar and Cicero, to Pompey, Ma- 
rius, and many others whose names are record- 
ed on the pages of Roman history. The sages 
and heroes of America discovered all the ardent 
patriotism of the Romans, without their ferocity 
and selfish ambition. The annals gf our nation 
present a glorious display of talents and virtues 
calculated to throw a lustre cn our escutcheon 
that will be reflected to the latest posterity. 


Among those men whose names have become 
conspicuous in the immortal contest which gave 
birth to our liberty and existence as a nation, 
Peyton Ranpoupu deserves to be particular- 
ly mentioned. 

This great man was the eldest son of Sir 
John Randolph, and was descended from one of 
the most respectable families in Virginia. The 
precise time of his birth is mot ascertained, but 
it is supposed to have been in i723. He passed 
through the College of William and Mary with 
credit—and, being intended for the bar, he was 
sent to England to complete his studies at the 
Temple. On his return to Virginia, he com- 
menced practice at the general court, and was 
very successful both on account of his abilities 
and integrity. But ambition in his professional 
pursuits, did not supersede the gentler passion of 
love, and he accordingly became enamoured of 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, the amiable sister of 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison, afterwards Governor of 
Virginia. 

i In the year 1748, when not more than twenty- 
‘ive, he was appointed king’s attorney for the 
colony; the same year he was elected member of 
the House of Burgesses for the city of Williams- 
burg; and, during the session of that year, was 
placed at the head of a committee appointed to 
prepare a general revisal of the laws of Virginia. 


He continued from this time to be a conspicuous 
and useful member of the Legislature—nor were 
his services to his country confined to the cabi- 
net, for he also engaged in some of the military 
operations ofthat period. On the 12th of April, 
1766, he was chosen speaker of the assembly, to 
the great satisfaction of all classes of his fellow 
citizens. The intelligence of the act of parlia- 
ment, shutting up the port of Boston, reached 
Williamsburg, May 26. The House of Burgesses 
resolved that the Ist of June, the day on which 
the act was to go into force, should be set apart 
as a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, that 
divine interposition might be implored, either to 
to avert the threatening evils of civil war, or to 
give the people energy and union to meet them 
with spirit and effect. In the midst ofan anima- 
ted debate, the assembly was dissolved by Lord 
Dunmore, the governor; but the members soon 
after met as private citizens, and their late speak- 
er, Mr. Randolph, presiding, they unanimous- 
ly signed an address to their countrymen, in 
which, after recommending them to abstain from 
the purchase and use of East India commodities, 
they declare that the late attacks on the rights 
of a sister colony, menaced ruin to the rights of 
all, unless the united wisdom of the whole should 
be applied to counteract these infringements. — 
A committee of correspondence was therefore 
instructed to communicate with other colonies 
on the expediency of calling a general congress, 
the delegates to meet annually, for the purpose 
of deliberating on those general measures, which 
the united interests of America might from time 
to time require. We need scarcely add that the 
meeting of the first Congress in Philadelphia, 
was the consequence of this recommendation. - 
At this congress Peyton Randolph presided.— 
But, unhappily, Mr. Randolph did not live to 
witness the consummatiod of those gloriousefforts 
in which he participated with so much zeal and 

efficiency. He died by a stroke of apoplexy, 

October 21, 1775, aged 52 years. He left no is- 

sue; his widow and nephew, the late Mr. Ed- 

mund Randolph, inherited his estate. 
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THE FUGITIVE—A TALE. 
BY L. WILMER. 
Ye madmen, hold! 
Who quench the fires of your pernicious rage 
With purple torrenis issuiug from your veins. 
MPHAKSPEARE. 

There are few things more destructive to our 
peace and happiness in this world, than frequent 
fits of violent and uncontrollable anger. For 
besides the present uneasiness occasioned by the 
inordinate indulgence of this passion, it often 
gives occasion for future repentance, and perhaps 
is succecded by the most poignant regret. 

A few years ago there appeared in the city of 
New York a young man who excited no ordina- 
ry degree of attention. He was, in all likeli- 
hood, a native of this country, but from what 
particular section he had come was an impene- 
trable mystery. On his arrival he was a per- 
fect stranger in the city, but he had subsequently 
formed much acquaintance in the gav circles of 
society, and among the literary amateurs, to 
whom his classical attainments always rendered 
him an acceptable companion. He passed by 
the name of Moreton, but if any person were so 
inquisitive as to wish to become acquainted with 
his family history, his place of nativity, or the 
circumstances of his former life, the enquiry was 
immediately checked by the most haughty re- 
serve, and sometimes even with visible resent- 
ment. These peculiarities, for a time, passed 
with little observation, as Moreton appeared to 
be wealthy, and his conduct, which was uni- 
formly upright and honorable, forbade the sus- 
picion that he had been guilty of any unworthy 
action, much less of any crime that might affix 
a stigma on his character. 

Among the families he had been accustom- 
ed to visit was that of Mr. Selby, a gentle- 
man of great respectability, who had former- 
ly been engaged in mercantile pursuits, but 
having acquired a large fortune, he had retired 
fiom business, and taken up his residence in a 
beautiful villa about two miles from the city.— 
His dwelling was adorned with all the rural 
decorations that wealth could purchase, or a re- 
fined and even romantic taste could suggest.— 
But the chief ornament was his daughter Cla- 
rissa, Whose beauty was an universal theme of 
admiration, and whose worth (a rare circum- 
stance in such cases) was proportioned to her 
beauty. 

There appeared to be a congeniality between 
the 1 \inds of Clarissa and Moreton, and in that 
case, tonversationa! intercourse only is necessa- 
ry to vreate a mutual attachment. This oppor- 
tunity was not wanting, and the attachment fol- 
lowed of course. Oh, how important is it for 
females to use the utmost cireumspection before 
they suffer their affections to be engaged by the 

assiduities and insinuating manners of their ad- 
mirers! Clarissa did not want discretion, but 
her character was tinged with romance, which 
often perverts the best natural abilities. The 
progress of love is sometimes like the advance 
of a consumption, sure though imperceptible. 
It was thus in the present instance; before the 
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parties became aware of their situation, they 
were deeply involved in that tender regard for 
each other, which, with minds of real sensibility, 
is not frequently evanescent. Moreton and 
Clarissa seemed entranced in the delicious anti- 
cipations of their future happiness, but were soon 
awakened to present suffering and painful reali- 
ties, 

There are many persons who will take as much 
pains to accomplish the misery of others as to 
advance their own welfare. Of this number was 
Maria Caldwell; deficient in personal charms 
herself, she concealed in her bosom the most in- 
veterate spite against those who possessed the 
advantages of beauty. She was intimate with 
Clarissa, but that innocent and unsuspecting girl 
had never discovered this detestable trait in her 
character. 

Maria envied Clarissa her elegant admirer, 
and revolved in her mind some plan to disappoint 
what she knew to be the wishes of her artless 
acquaintance. Whether the demon himself sug- 
gests expedients to his agents, or whether vi- 
cious people are naturally more fruitful in the in- 
vention of schemes than others, we know not; it 
is certain, however, that when a wicked design 
is once formed, means are seldom wanting to 
carry that design into execution. Whenever 
Moreton was mentioned in her presence, Maria 
assumed a look of perplexity, and sometimes even 
let fall expressions of doubt and suspicion. For 
some time this conduct was slightly observed, 
but at length even the unsuspecting Clarissa was 
alarmed, afd one day addressed Maria to the 
following purpose:—- 

‘ For the sake of heaven, my friend, tell me 
what you know of Moreton, or of what you sus- 
pect him; I observe there is something in your 
thoughts which you have a reluctance to reveal; 
but you know the engagement between Moreton 
and myself, you know also that those engage- 
ments will probably be consummated in a short 
time by a matrimonial union; if you, therefore, 
know aught to his disadvantage, it is your duty, 
as my friend, to make the disclosure.’’? To which 
Maria replied:— 

‘* [should little deserve the name of your 
friend, my dear Clarissa, if I forbore to speak 
when your most iinportant interests are concern- 
ed. Ishould be unworthy of your regard if | 
suffered the happiness of your life to be destroy- 
ed without making any effort to prevent it. It 
is true, I suspect Moreton, and methinks there 
is great room for suspicion. Whence did he 
come? Would any man, who enjoyed the con- 
sciousness of rectitude, refuse to divulge the place 
of his nativity and former residence? Is not 
such a refusal itself a presumption of guilt? And 
again, have younot observed a gloom sometimes 
gathering ever his countenance, even while he 

was in your presence. I do most firmly believe 
that that gloom is occasioned by remorse ior 
some concealed and criminal action. But coul’ 
you seriously think of marrying a man under such 
circumstances? I hope your prudence itsels 
would prevent such an inconsiderate step.” 
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it will be seen that Maria reasoned here with 
some accuracy, and only a good motive was 
wanting to make her conduct exemplary. Her 
words had the desired effect; Clarissa sat some 
moments in silence and dejection; at length she 
raised her head and answered in the following 
words: — 

** It was always my intention to demand some 
explanation of his mysterious conduct, and I be- 
lieve that he would give it. It was my belief also 
that his reserve was occasioned by some painful 
circumstances in his former life, but I never sus- 
pected him of any thing criminal. When next 
we meet, however, if he refuses to account for 
lus extraordinary behaviour, he shall see me no 
more.”? 

Maria commended this resolution, and soon 
after took leave of Miss Selby. For the first 
time in her life, the latter experienced mental 
anguish and painful suspense, which is thought 
by some to be more intolerable than certainty 
itself. Maria had scarcely been gone half an 
hour before Moreton entered the apartment.— 
Hé perceived that Clarissa had been weeping, 
and tenderly inquired the cause of her distress. 
She told him without reserve, ane earnestly re- 
quested to know whether it was in his power to 
clear up those suspicions which had arisen con- 
cerning his character. 

Moreton became agitated in histurn. ‘* Miss 
Selby,’? said he, ‘* I have requested you to ex- 
cuse me on this point; can you imagine no cir- 
cumstances wherein such concealments would 
be desirable, without the supposition of a crime. 
But tell me who they are who have endeavour- 
ed to fill your mind with distrust and I will make 
them acknowledge their error.’’ 

‘‘The persons who suggested these suspicions,”’ 
said Clarissa, ** are my friends, and have been 
prompted by their solicitude formy welfare. To 
convince us of our error, you must remove the 
causes which gave rise to our erroneous impres- 
sions. In short, Mr. Moreton, however painful 
a separation may be to my own feelings, I can 
never be yours while you preserve this mysteri- 
ous silence.’’ 

This conversation continued for some consi- 
derable time; Moreton used every argument and 
entreaty to induce Clarissa to give up the in- 
(uiry—but she was not to be moved from her 
purpose, and her pertinacity almost drove him to 
phrenzy. At length, starting from his seat, he 
exclaimed—‘* Miss Selby, I have done; your ob- 
ject is gained—it is my unhappy destiny that 
pursues me, and I find it is vain to contend 
With that destiny. I will unveil this mys- 
tery, and then we must part forever. Oh, 
Clarissa, did I ever expect to utter these 
Words!—part—and forever; but it is unavoida- 
ble. I feel an irresistable impulse in my mind 
Which drives me to make my confession. Know 
then that my real name is * * * * and thatlam 
4 murderer.”’ 

At these words Clarissa clasped her hands in 
agony; all color forsook her face, and she 
scarcely heard the voice, or understood the lan- 
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guage of Moreton, as he continued:—*‘ Yes, 
Clarissa, lam a murderer, and the murderer of 
my friend,—the brave, generous and talented 
George Reynolds. We were born in the same 
village; educated in the same college; were even 
descended from the same ancestors; but all this 
could not prevent me from shedding his blood. 
One day at a tavern a quarrel arose between us 
from some trifling origin, and a challenge was 
the consequence. We met—at the first fire, my 
ball entered his heart, andI left him dead on the 
field.—The laws of our state are severe agains! 
duelling, andI was obliged to fly to avoid the 
disgrace of imprisonment. But I can never es- 
cape the innate tormentor of my own conscience 
The avenger of blood pursues me from place to 
place, and I look forward with complacency te 
the hour that shall release me from the horrors 
of remorse.—Clarissa, farewell, you shall see 
me no more—this evening I will embark on the 
ocean, where I may find something congenial 
with the storms and tempests of my own mind.”’ 
No saying, he rushed from the house—and Cia- 
rissa indeed ‘* saw him now more.’’ Five years 
rolled away, and Clarissa became the wife of an 
amiable and respectable gentleman, a merchant 
of New York. ‘The recollections of her former 
suiter, however, were not entirely obliterated: 
she thought of him with mingled emotions of pity 
and horror. One day, while reading the ac- 
count of a shipwreck, she discovered in the list 
of those that had perished, the name of Henry 
Moreton. She had endeavored to persuade her- 
self that all affection for this object had beer 
eradicated from her bosom; but a shower of tears 
now convinced her that he was not altoge- 
ther indifferent, and that the ‘‘first love’’ of wo- 
man is not often entirely removed by subsequent 
impressions, nor destroyed by the frown of ad- 
versity. 
— 
LETTERS, AND A LOST MISTRESS. 
Farewell! ‘Thou canst not teach me to torget. 
MHAKSPEARE 

It was an hour past midnight: Brussels was 
wrapped in deep repose. The soldiers, who were 
quartered upon the inhabitants, had, with the 
peaceful owners of the house, long since retired 
to bed. The rolling of carriages from the Duch- 
ess of Richmond’s ball had nearly ceased; and 
the quiet of the streets was only broken by the 
occasional bark of the watch dog, or the mea- 
sured step of the sentinel, pacing ‘this lonely 
round.”’ 

Suddenly night’s silence was rudely broken: 
the trumpets sounded; the drums beat to arms; 
and, immediately, all was hurry and alarm.— 
Momently, the dinfincreased ; ‘‘and louder yet the 
clamor grew.’’ The highland pibroach answered 
the bugle call of the light infantry. The soldiery, 
startled from their sleep, poured out from the 
now deserted dwellings; and the once peaceful 
city exhibited a scene of universal uproar. 

The sun rose to witness confusion and dismay. 
The military assembled in the Place Royale; and 
the difference of individual character might be 
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traced in the respective occupations of the vari- 
ous soldiery. Some were taking a tender, and 
many a last leave of wivesand children. Others, 
stretched u pon the pavement, were listlessly wait- 
ing for their comrades to come up: while not a 
few strove to snatch a few moments of repose, 
and appeared insensible to the din of war around 
them. Wagons were loading and artillery har- 
nessing. Orderlies and aids-de-camp rode rapid- 
Jy through the streets; and in the gloom of early 


morning the pavement sparkled beneath the iron | 


feet of the cavalry, as they hurried along the ! 
| sued it: it went off at a quick pace, but I held it 


causeway to join their respective squadrons ,— 
which were now collecting in the park. 

After a short absence, Kennedy returned to 
his quarters in the Place de Louvaine. His 
manner was agitated; and throwing himself ona 
chair, he scarcely noticed Colonel! Hilson, who 
was writing at the table. Living in the same 
hotel, a close intimacy existed betweeen the 
commanding officer and the captain of grena- 
diers. Hilson stopped writing soon after the 
entrance of Kennedy; and folding the paper he 
had been engaged with, as he sealed it, he ad- 
dressed his friend: 

‘*I thought to have you here, Frank; and hav- 
ing a small packet, which I wish to be in safe 
keeping, should any thing occur, [ will trouble 
you, by committing it to your charge. You are 
aware, from the sketch I gave you of my history, 
that the orphan of my kinsman, Arthur, is my 
adopted child. Knowing the uncertain tenure 
of asoldier’s life, I had taken the necessary 
steps before I left England to secure my proper- 
ty to my orphan protege. Some directions re- 
lative to his education and future settlement in 
hfe are herein contained. [have named you one 
of his guardians; and I know, in the event of this 
trust devolving on you, that you will remember 
the request of your quondam friend, and see 
my wishes carried into eflect.”’ 

Kennedy received the packet, and promised 
that its contents should be attended to. His agi- 
tation did not escape Hilson’s observation. 

‘« How now, Frank, you seem disordered; has 
any thing unpleasant occurred? I know you too 
well of old, to think that the prospect of a 
bustling campaign would not have an opposite 
effect. You formerly were not so dolorous on 
the eve of what will be a gallant field.”’ 

‘¢ Alas, Hilson,’’ said the grenadier, witha 


sigh ** no one will march with a heavier heart, | 


although in choice humor for cutting throats, or 
engaging in any other desperate and gentleman- 
ly amusement. I have been since yesterday the 
perfect butt of fortune; Iam, at this moment, in 
the agonizing state of uncertainty.” 

“In the name of mystery, what has occurred?” 
said the colonel; ‘* come, tell me the cause, the 
circumstance.”’ 

** In one word—a woman.’’ 

‘‘Pshaw! Kennedy,’’ said Hilson, rather 
piqued; ‘*at such a time, can you trifle?—who 
—what is she?’’ 

“I know not; there is the rub—she is wrap- 
ped in mystery; and did I not believe the thing 
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to be impossible, I could swear that one from 
whom I have long been separated was in my 
arms last night in the public park; nay more, 
was besides at the ball, spoke to me, and vanish- 
ed, as if the floor had swallowed her. When the 
alarm spread, I was leaving the duchess’s hotel 
with MacDermott, and in the throng I again 
caught a glimpse of this incomprehensible fe- 
male. I had nearly come up with her, but in the 
confusion I got entangled with the carriages— 
two rolled off nearly at the same moment. | 
thought I observed the one she entered, and pur- 


in view till it nearly crossed the city, and stop- 
ped at a private house, near the boulevard. I 
rushed on,—overturned a drunken wagoner, 
and came up in time to see a Dutch functiona- 
ry, crippled by fat and rheumatism, leisurely 
alight at his own door. Cursing my evil stars, 
I had no choice left but to souse myself in the 
next canal, or return quietly to my quarters.— 
Fortunately, I recollected that drowning was not 
a genteel death; for, as Jack Falstaff says, ¢ it 
swells a man.’ I cut the canal, and now you 
know as much of my misfortune as I do.’’ 

Hilson smiled. ‘* ‘The thing is not so bad as 
your suicidal looks led me to expect. I am not, 
however, the fittest repository for your tender 
sorrows; and asI hear our friend MacDermott 
on the stairs, I leave you to him for counsel and 
consolation. I must be off to the Rue Royale. 
We march at fuur o’clock, and love must give 
place to duty.’’ 

So saying, he left the room as Major MacDer- 
mott entered. MacDermott was ready for the 
march; his handsome uniform was exchanged 
for an every day jacket—a proceeding he recom- 
mended to his friend Kennedy. 

‘* Here, you, Pat Carty,’’—a tall, strapping 
grenadier, in marching order, with his pack and 
appointments on, obeyed the major’s summons 
—‘‘give us the worst suit in the kit: it’s damn’d 
extravagant for your master to allow himself to 
be killed in a decent jacket. There, if 1 tra- 
vel, I would’nt give the lad that strips me a 
traneein for his trouble. What news, Frank? 
Come, that will do, fold the jacket: even if it 
comes to the drum-head, it will be a comfort to 
see a friend’s effects appear decently. Did you 
come up with the chase?”’ 

‘* No, Denis, | might as well have pursued 
jack-o’-the-lantern. 1 am sick of the world.” 

‘* Phew! did the baggage give you the go-by’ 
Well, Frank, trust me, you'll find her kinder on 
your return. This comes of striking at noble 
game. Give me your honest bonnet-dresser, who 
never heard heroics in her life, and settles your 
suit with a plain ‘aye’ or ‘no:’ but folks difier, 
Frank; and, as Will Shakspeare says, 

Some men must love my Lady, and some Joan. 
But cheer up; whata jewel of a friend you have: 
and that’s myself. Look there,’ and he handed 
the grenadier a packet—‘‘there’s news, and from 
Ireland, too.’’ 

Kennedy took the letter:—* It is my father’s 
writing; we'll keep it till the hurry is over;” and 
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jaying it on the table, he proceeded to put on 
his uniform. 

‘* Mother of St. Patrick!’’ ejaculated the ma- 
jor; ‘‘a letter from Ireland left unopened!” 

Kennedy smiled:—** Faith, Denis, you may 
peruse it if you please; you seem wonderful cu- 
rious about the contents. Nay, there is no se- 
cret; my poor father’s late communications have 
latterly all harped on the same string—bad times 
and no price for cattle.”’ 

‘‘T here is an enclosure, Frank; a letter ina 
lady’s hand.” 

‘* Pshaw!—my aunt Macan’s:—go on, Den- 
is.’ MacDermott complied; his observation 


upon his father’s epistle amused the captain of 


grenadiers, 
Dublin, June 1, 1815. 

‘* What the devil is he doing in Dublin? no good, 
Frank—another corner oft Killnacoppal!” —Dear Frank, 
1 consequence of the dry” weather, the potatoes in 
Monieen Beg totally failed; and Patsey Herraghty, 
whom you may remember your aunt Macan always 
foresaw would prove a rogue, with nis two sons, and 
‘Tummas a Neilan,’ (‘om of the Island) who was pi- 
lot to the Blue-eyed Maid when she landed the brandy 
on ionis biggie, drove off their cattle by night, and have 
uot since been heard of. —* Ay, Frank, the old story to 
a {—short crops and run-away tenants.” A three- 
year-old bullock, that Peeterein (Little Peter) Joyce 
refused six pound ten for at the fair of Westport, fell 
ver the clids and was lost.—‘* A pleasant letter-writer 
your father is!?? As the wind was unfortunately off the 
stove, he drifted out to sea, and we did not even get the 


hide, 


it 


“Well that’s important too!’”? A strange gauger— 
* Musha bad luck to him!”—A strange gauger surpris- 
ed the village of Clash—Clash —Clash-na—Clash-na 
MacCumeskey—** I would like to sce a cockney of the 
cuards tryiag bis tongue on Clash-na Mac Cumeskey” 
—ou Nay eve, and seized three stills, and made nine 
jvisoners; all of whom; however, were rescued by a ris- 
lug of the country, ‘* Well done, Connemara!” On 

iis Occasion a soldier lost his life, aud the gauger’s 
uorse was smothered ia a bog-hole—a natural result of 
‘uer Wanton attack upon an inofiensive peasantry.— 
’ Pleasant people the inoffensive peasantry of Clash-na 
‘lacCumeskey are!’”? You will, uo doubt, be quite un- 
-Prepared for tue very painful occasion of my present vi- 
‘i to the metropolis. —* ?Pon my soul, notat ail! Pm 

‘much up to itas if Twas a subscribing witness;—an- 
ther slice off the fodeeiu?’? ‘The sudden death of our 
uncle Davidson—** Ha!” said Kennedy, “ is Duncan 
—Well, attorneys won’t live for ever.” He has 
tuade a will, in which none of the family are mentioned, 
* The litle confounded quill-driver!”’—and left every 
Shilling he died possessed of, except a bequest of twenty 
ounds to the poor of the parish—L am not quite certain 
Whether it is St. Nicholas Without, or St. James the 
Apostie—** How devilish particular your father is!”’—to 
sour cousin, Lucey Davidson;—Kennedy leaped from 
‘Se chair—who has pow at her command 56,000/ in the 
‘ive per cents,, and ground-rents in Dublin, amounting 
to 20U01. a year. She writes you farther particulars in 
‘he letter herein enclosed. Your aunt Mac 
Stop, Denis, stop! have I been listening to all this 
‘ash about drowned cattle and dead attorneys, and 
Lucy’s dear letter unopened?” In vain he attempted to 
stitch the enclosure; but MaeDermott had it secure 
Within his iron grasp, agd continued—bad rheumatism— 
bip-bone~essence of mustard—relief—will write soon— 
vfectionate ; here Kennedy succeeded in snatch- 
ing the lettey from MacDermott; the seal was hastily 
‘voken—the contents.ran thus:— 
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‘6 My Dear Frank, P 

“ Five years have elapsed, and I am now mistress of 
more than fifty thousand pounds, By my uncle’s death. 
I am left without a protection; and as I am determined 
not to remain longer in this defenceless situation, I pur- 
pose shortly to consult Mr. Frs. Kennedy on the subject, 
and request him to recommend me some gentleman of his 
acquaintance, with whom I should have a tolerably 
chance of living happy 

‘‘It is with great pain I am obliged to risk the re- 
opening of a wound, which I would hope time and ab- 
sence had closed. Miss Jemima O’Brien having unhap- 
pily got a number of forged bank-notes in change, and 
her kinsman, Mr. Clinch, being equally unfortunate,trom 
their own unsuspicious dispositions, they inadvertently 
circulated a few, in encouraging the trade and manutac- 
tures of the good city of Dublin, In return for this kind- 
ness, they were prosecuted by the ungrateful shopkeep- 
ers, and accommodated with a passage to Australasia, 
and that, too, at the public expense. 

‘© As I hope to see you before long, I shall only say, 
that I am still, ‘Yours, if you please it, 

* Lucy DaviDson.”’ 

Kennedy was thunderstruck as he read the 
letter:—** Denis,”? he exclaimed, ‘* where and 
from whom did you get these letters?” 

MacDermott, unmoved by the evident anxie- 
ty of his companion, coolly replied—** Frank, 
you are a lucky fellow, fortunate in love, but 
still more fortunate in friendship. While you 
were careering through Brussels, in the vague 
pursuit of your blue belle, I, Denis McDermott, 
was settling your love affairs, when another 
would have been employed in disposing of his 
goods and chattels; and while t should have 
been signing my will, | was engaged in making 
your fortune. In short, your park acquaintance 
and myself have been tete-a-tete. Nay, don’t 
stare, man; tefe-a-tete by this hand, and in your 
own bed-room too!’ 

‘‘Go on, Denis—you are distracting me.” 

‘‘When you left me in the ball-room, feeling 
no inclination to follow your meanders though 
kicking horses and carriage wheels, I took the 
bread way that leadeth to —your present 
quarters. At the corner of the street a coach 
had just pulled up; the door opened, down came 
steps, and out caine a foot and ankle—Holy 
Saint Patrick!—there is not its fellow in Bel- 
gium; and to my surprise, the owner appeared to 
be a smart, undersized gentleman, in a fur cap 
and military cloak, that covered him from head 
to heel. ‘Ah! ha!’ thought I, ‘for all your 
swagger, my smart lad, you have a woman’s 
foot, and a neat one too.’ On she passed—I 
followed; and where should she wheel but into 
this very house! 1 ran up stairs; you were miss- 
ing, and Hilson busy writing at the table. When 
I came out, whom should I meet in the lobby 
but my friend with the pretty foot! ‘Pray, can 
you inform me which of these apartments be- 
longs to Captain Kennedy?’ says this nonde- 
script, pertly. ‘Faith, and that I can, my young 
gentleman,’ says 1; and opening the door, I dis- 
creetly handed her into your bed-room. She 
seemed far a moment inclined to retreat, but 
mustering courage,in she went. ‘You are a 
friend of Captain Kennedy, I presume?’—‘I am,’ 
says I, ‘hisbosom friend,’ ‘I have most particys 
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‘ar business with him; can you tell where he is, 
and whether he be engaged?’ ‘As to where he 
is,’ says I, ‘I have not the slightest suspicion; 
and the nature of his present employment is best 
known to himself and a lady who levanted with 
him half an hour ago from the duchess’s ball.’ 
‘A lady—ha!’ 

**I saw her cheeks grow red as scarlet. ‘Is 
your friend's return uncertain?’ ‘As any thing 
can be that depends upon a woman’s will.’ I 
knew she was mad jealous, and I determined to 
give her a dose of it. Nothing like it, Frank— 
don’t be uneasy; if I have not completely done 
your business—’’ 

‘‘I fear you have, indeed,’”’ groaned the cap- 
tain of grenadiers. 

** ‘Kennedy, [ presume, isa favorite with the 
fair sex?’ said my gentleman. ‘That he is,’ 
saySi. ‘Weare all kept tolerably busy; but 
how he finds’ time for his appointments, is a 
thing that puzzles the regiment.’ At this mo- 
ment, Serjeant Dwyer’s pretty wife came in 

with some linen.—My friend in the fur cap 
started as if he saw a spectre. Poor little soul! 
she was sobbing bitterly, for she had just before 
parted with her husband. She looked so hand- 
some; and her situation, Frank, is, you know, 
what the papers call ‘so interesting.’ The 
breathless eagerness with which the park incog- 
nita eyed her would have surprised you. Lord, 
how her color went and came! ‘May I ask a 
question?’ and her lips trembled, and she seem- 
ed on the point of fainting. ‘That handsome 
female, is she Captain Kennedy’s mistress?’ 

‘I pretended to look bothered. ‘Why, she 
does now and then mend his silk stockings;’ and 
I gave her a knowing wink. ‘Heavens! what 
an escape!’ she muttered; ‘I might have been 
lost for ever! What a profligate!’ and she 
stamped her pretty foot passionately on the 
floor. ‘Mush!’ said I, in a whisper, ‘who knows 
but the burgomaster’s wife, that lives next door 
to the Palais de Justice, may be now concealed 
in the closet.’ 


‘* The incognita made me no reply, but took a 
paper from her bosom. Your writing-desk was 
open: she seized a pen, wrote for a few minutes, 
and sealing the paper with a ring she wore, she 
begged I would give you the letter on your re- 
turn. I requested her to be seated for a moment 
and off | ran to see if you had returned. Still no 
one there but Hilson. I flew back to your room, 
determined to detain my lady; but, by St. Pat- 
rick, the bird was flown! I ran down stairs, in 
time to see the carriage drive round the corner; 
and this packet I found lying on the stairs, drop- 
ped I suppose by Desdemona, in the hurry of 
her retreat. 

Kennedy leaned his head for a moment 
against the wall. ‘‘MacDermott,’’ he said “you 
have unintentionally ruined me; give me the 
paper.”’ 

** Ruined you! Lord help thee, Frank! little 
dost thou know the sex. There, man, courage; 
there are the terms of capitulation. Ha! the 


ing; my horse at the door this half hour, and ' 
chattering about a crack-brained baggage! but, 
blessed Saint Denis! what a foot she has!” and 
MacDermott hurried from the room. 

For some minutes after his friend’s departure 
Kennedy silently gazed on the little billet. It 
was the well known writing of his eccentric 
mistress. The impression of the ring now caused 
a painful recollection; it was a present from 
himself, and Lucy had preserved it. He trem- 
bled as he unclosed the packet: a ringlet of dark 
brown hair fell from it; it was the same that 
Lucy had taken from him the night they parted. 
The characters were uneven, and scarcely legi- 
ble, and betrayed the agitation under which 
the latter had been penned. The billet ran 
thus:— 

** Kennedy, farewell! I loved you; but that is 
over. My heart, God knows, was ail your own. 
I plighted you my hand, and I came here to re- 
deem the pledge. I witnessed your apostacy at 
the ball. I heard you offer your heart and hand 
to another; but I discredited the evidence of my 
senses, and I came here to-night that your own 
lips should alone convince me of your falsehood. 
You were not here; but here was a ruined female 
—a trophy of your success. You wete absent; 
but your chosen companion bore honorable test- 
mony to your merits, and modestly deferred to 
the superior profligacy of his friend. 

‘* Kennedy, for five years, this lock of hair 
rested in my bosom; now, I throw it from me 
with contempt; and with it though my heart 
should break, all recollection of the giver shall 
perish.—Farewell! ae Sag 

Kennedy held the fatal billet in his hand, and 
continued gazing on it in speechless agony. He 
seemed spell-bound. His servant thrice address- 
ed him before he could fix his attention. ‘* The 
regiment,’’ he said, “ was on the point of 
marching.’?” Kennedy made no reply; but fold- 
ing the lock of hair in the cover which had con- 
tained it, placed it, with Lucy’s letter in his 
breast; then lifting his sabre from the table, he 
left the room without uttering a word. 

Pat Carty stopped to lock the apartment. He 
tossed the key to the owner of the house, and 
for a moment looked after his master silently; 
then taking his musket from the wall! where 
had rested, ** Mona mon douell! but he has got 
the blink of a bad eye,” he muttered and hurried 
off to join his company. 

—— 
From the Library of Entertaining Know!ledge. 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 


We are desirous of devoting all the space 
which we can afford in our present number, to 
drawing the attention of our readers to the ex- 
traordinary adventures of an English sailor, 
who, having eseaped with life in the massacre 
of his messmates by a party of New Zealanders, 
was adopted by these people, was tattooed, and 
afterwards became a chief among them, and 
married two sisters, the daughters of the chiel 
by whom his life had been spared. After resid- 
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jJength to escape, and effected his return to his 
native land. 

It was in the year 1816 that John Ruther- 
ford, a native of Manchester, who for several 
years previously had led a sailor’s life, both on 
poard King’s ships and merchantmen, and had 
assisted during the war, at the storming of St. 
Sebastian, was received at Owhyhee, in which 
island he had been left sick, on board the Ame- 
rican brig Agnes, of six guns and fourteen men, 
commanded by Captain Coffin, engaged in tra- 
ding for pearls and tortoise-shells among the is- 
lands of the Pacific. Captain Coffin was desi- 
rous of putting into the Bay of Islands for re- 
freshments, and with that view approached the 
east coast of New Zealand. This purpose he 
was prevented accomplishing by a gale of wind, 
which drove his ship into a large bay, with the 
navigation of which he was unacquainted. This 
bay, the author of the account of the New Zea- 
landers now before us concludes, from the de- 
scription given of it by Rutherford, to be the 
bay into which Captain Cook first put, on his 
arrival on the coasts of New Zealand, and to 
which he gave the name of Poverty Bay. It 
was here that the disaster which renders the 
subsequent life of Rutherford so interesting, oc- 
curred. His narrative, now published, gives 
the following account of this transaction, and 
of the horrible fate of his comrades:— 


‘ Reluctant as the captain was to enter this 
bay, from his ignorance of the coast, and the 
doubts he consequently felt as to the disposition 
of the inhabitants, they at last determined to 
stand ia for it, as they had great need of water, 
and did not know when the wind might permit 
them to get to the Bay of Islands. They 
came to anchor accordingly, off the termination 
of a reef of rocks immediately under some ele- 
vated land which formed one of the sides of the 
bay. Assoon as they had dropped anchor, a 
great many canoes came off to the ship from 
every part of the bay, each containing about 
thirty women, by whom it was paddled. Very 
few men made their appeardnce that day; but 
many of the woman remained on board all 
night, employing themselves chiefly in stealing 
whatever they could lay their hands on; their 
conduct greatly alarmed the captain, and a 
strict watch was kept during the night. The 
next morning one of the chiefs came on board, 
Whose name they were told was Aimy, in a 
large war-canoe, about sixty feet long, and car- 
rying above a hundred of the natives, all provi- 
ded with quantities of mats and fishing-lines, 
made of the strong white flax of the country, 
with which they professed to be anxious to trade 
with the crew. After this chief had been for 
eome time on board, it was agreed that he should 
return to the land with some others of his tribe, 
in the ship’s boat, to procure a supply of water. 
This arrangement the captain was very anxious to 
make, as he was averse to allow any of the 
crew to go on shore, wishing to keep them all 
on board for the protection of the ship. In due 


time the boat returned, laden with water, which 
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was immediately hoisted on board; and the 
chief and his men were despatched a second 
time on the same errand. Meanwhile, the rest 
of the natives continued to bring pigs to 
the ship in considerable numbers; and by the 
close of the day about two hundred had been 
purchased, together with a quantity of fern-root 
to feed them on. Up to this time, no hostile 
disposition had been manifested by the savages; 
and their intercourse with the ship had been 
carried on with every appearance of friendship 
and cordiality, if we except the propensity they 
had shown to pilfer a few of the tempting rari- 
ties exhibited to them by their civilized visitors, 
* * * * a = 


‘ During the night, however, the thieving was 
renewed, and carried to a more alarming ex- 
tent, inasmuch as it was found in the morning 
that some of the natives had not only stolen 
the lead off the ship’s stern but had also cut 
away many of the ropes, and carried them off 
in their canoes. I[t was not till day-break, too, 
that the chief returned with his second cargo of 
water, and it was then observed that the ship’s 
boat he had taken with him leaked a great deal; 
on which the carpenter examined her, and found 
that a great many of the nails had been drawn 
out of her planks. About the same time, Ruth- 
erford detected one of the natives in the act of 
stealing the dipson lead—* which, when I took 
from him,’ says he, ‘he grinded his teeth, and 
shook his tomahawk at me.’ ‘The captain,’ he 
continues, ‘now paid the chief for fetching the 
water, giving him two muskets and a quantity 
of powder and shot—arms and ammunition be- 
ing the only articles these people will trade for. 
There were at this time about three hundred of 
the natives on the deck, with Aimy, the chief, 
in the midst of them; every man armed with a 
green stone, slung with a string around his 
waist. This weapon they call a mery; the stone 
being about a foot long, flat, and of an oblong 
shape, having both edges sharp, and a handle 
at the end; they use it for the purpose of killing 
their enemies, by striking them on the head. 
Smoke was now observed rising from several of 
the hills; and the natives appearing to be mus- 
tering on the beach from every part of the bay, 
the captain grew much afraid, and desired us to 
loosen the sails, and make haste down to get 
our dinners, as he intended to put to sea imme- 
diately. As soon as we had dined, we went 
aloft, and I proceeded to loosen the jib. At 
this time, none of the crew were on deck except 
the captain and the cook, the chief mate being 
employed in loading some pistols at the cabin 
table. The natives seized this opportunity of 
commencing an attack upon the ship. First, 
the chief threw off the mat which he wore as a 
cloak, and, brandishing a tomahawk in his 
hand, began a war song, when all the rest im- 
mediately threw off their mats likewise, and, 
being entirely naked, began to dance with such 
violence, that I thought that they would have 
stove in the ship’s deck. The captain, in the 
mean time, was leaning against the companion, 
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when one of the natives went unperceived be- 
hind him, and struck him three or four blows on 
the head with a tomahawk, which instantly 
killed him. The cook on seeing him attacked, 
ran to his assistance, but was immediately mur- 
dered in the same manner. I now sat down on 
the jib-boom, with tears in my eyes, and trem- 
bling with terror. Here I next saw the chief 
mate come running up the companion ladder, 
but before he reached the deck, he was struck 
on the back of the neck in the same manner as 
he captain and cook had been. He fell with 
the blow, but did not die immediately. A num- 
ber of the natives now rushed in at the cabin 
door, while others jumped down through the sky- 
light, and others were employed in cutting the 
lanyards of the rigging of the stays. 

‘At the same time four of our crew jumped 
overboard off the foreyard, but were picked up 
by some canoes that were coming from the 
shore, and immediately bound hand and foot. 
The natives now mounted the rigging, and 
drove the rest of the crew down, all of whom 
were made prisoners. One of the chiefs beck- 
oned to me to come to him, which I immediate- 
ly did, and surrendered myself. We were then 
put altogether into a large canoe, our hands 
being tied; and the New Zealanders searching 
us, took from us our knives, pipes, tobacco- 
boxes, and various other articles. The two 
dead bodies, and the wounded mate, were 
thrown into the canoe along with us. The 
mate groaned terribly, and seemed in great ago- 
ny, the tomahawk having cut two inches deep 
into the back of his neck; and all the while one 
of the natives, who sat in the canoe with us, 
kept licking the blood from the wound with his 
tongue.’ 

[Several of the crew were next day murdered 
and devoured by these cannibals. ] 


‘Gentle reader,’ continues Rutherford, * we 
will now consider the sad situation we were in; 
our ship lost, three of our companions already 
killed, and the rest of us tied each to a tree, 
starving with hunger, wet, and cold, and know- 
ing that we were in the hands of cannibals. 
The next morning, I observed that the surf had 
driven the ship over the bar, and she was now 
in the mouth of the river, and aground near the 
end of the village. Every thing being now out 
of her, about ten o’clock in the morning they 
set fire to her; after which they all mustered to- 
gether on an unoccupied piece of ground near 
the village, where they remained standing for 
some time; but at last they all sat down except 
five, who were chiefs, for whom a large ring 
was left vacant in the middle. The five chiefs, 
of whom Aimy was one, then approached the 
place where we were, and, after they had stood 
consulting together for some time, Aimy re- 
leased me and another, and taking us into the 
middle of the ring, made signs for us to sit 
down, which we did. In a few minutes, the 
other four chiefs came also into the ring, bring- 
ing along with them four more of our men, who 
were made to sit down beside us. The chiefs 
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now walked backward and forward in the ring 
with their merys in their hands, and continued 
talking together for some time, but we under- 
stood nothing of what they said. The rest of 
the natives were all the while very silent, and 
seemed to listen to them with great attention. 
At length, one of the chiefs spoke to one of the 
natives who was seated on the ground, and thie 
latter immediately arose, and, taking his toma- 
hawk in his hand, went and killed the other six 
men who were tied to the trees. They groaned 
several times as they were struggling in the 
agonies of death, and at every groan the natives 
burst out into great fits of laughter. We could 
not refrain from weeping for the sad fate of our 
comrades, not knowing, at the same time, 
whose turn it might be next. Many of the na- 
tives, on seeing our tears, laughed aloud, and 
brandished their mery at us.’ 


After spending a second night in the same 
manner as they had done the first, Rutherford 
and his surviving comrades were taken away in 
the company of five chiefs, on a journey into 
the interior, and after performing a painful 
walk of ten miles, arrived at a village, the resi- 
dence of one of the five chiefs. 
and a quantity of potatoes having been dressed, 
the whole party feasted: the white men being 
allowed to sit down by the side of the chiefs; 
the slaves receiving their portion apart. It was 
on the same day that the friendly intentions of 
of the savages towards Rutherford and his com- 
panions were manifested, by their performing 
on them the operation of tattooing. We shall 
give the account of this painful process in the 
words of the sufferer himself:— 

TATTOOING AN ENGLISHMAN, 

‘Dinner being finished, Rutherford and his 
companions spent the evening seated around a 
large fire, while several of the women, whose 
countenances he describes as pleasing, amused 
themselves by playing with the fingers of the 
strangers, sometimes opening their shirts at the 
breasts, and at other times feeling the calves ol 
their legs, ‘which made us think,’says Rutherford, 
‘that they were examining us to see if we were 
fat enough for eating.” ‘The large fire,’ he 
continues, ‘that had been made to warm the 
house, being now put out, we retired to rest 
in the usual manner; but although the fire had 
been extinguished, the house was still filled with 
smoke, the door being shut, and there being 
neither chimney nor window to let it out. Ia 
the morning, when we arose, the chief gave us 
back our knives and tobacco boxes, which they 
had taken from us while in the canoe, on our 
first being made prisoners; and we then break- 
fasted on some potatoes and cockles, which had 
been cooked while we were at the sea-coast, and 
brought thence in baskets. Aimy’s wife and 
two daughters now arrived, which occasione' 
another grand crying ceremony; and when It 
was over, the three ladies came to look at me 
and my companions. In a short time, they 
took a fancy to some small gilt buttons which 
had on my waistcoat; and Aimy making a sig? 
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for me to cut them off, lt immediately did so, 
and presented them for their acceptance. They 
received them very gladly, and shaking hands 
with me, exclaimed, ‘the white man is very 
good.” ‘The whole of the natives having seated 
themselves on the ground in a ring, we were 
brought into the middle, and, being stripped of 
our clothes, and laid on our backs, we were 
each of us held down by five or six men, while 
two others commenced the operation of tattoo- 
ing us. Having taken a piece of charcoal, and 
rubbed it upon a stone with a little water until 
they had produced a thickish liquid, they then 
dipped into it an instrument made of bone, hav- 
ing a sharp edge like a chisel, and shaped in 
the fashion of a garden hoe, and immediately 
applied it to the skin, striking it twice or thrice 
with a small piece of wood. This made it cut 
into the flesh as a knife-would have done, and 
caused a good deal of blood to flow, which they 
kept wiping off with the side of the hand, in 
order to see if the impression was sufficiently 
clear. When it was not, they applied the bone 
a second time to the same place. They em- 
ployed, however, various instruments in the 
course of the operation; one which they some- 
times used being made of a shark’s tooth, and 
another having teeth like a saw. They had 
them also of different sizes to suit the different 
parts of the work, 


While I was undergoing this operation, al- 
though the pain was acute, I never either 
moved or uttered a sound; but my comrades 
moaned dreadfully. Although the operators 
were very quick and dexterous, I was for hours 
under their hands; and during the operation 
Aimy’s eldest daughter several times wiped the 
blood from my face with some dressed flax. 
After it was over she led me to the river, that 
| might wash myself, (for it made me com- 
pletely blind,) and then conducted me to a 
great fire. They now returned us all our 
clothes, with the exception of our shirts, which 
the women kept for themselves, wearing them, 
as we Observed, with the fronts behind. We 
were now not only tattooed, but what they cali 
tabooed, the meaning of which is, made sacred, 
or forbidden to touch any provisions of any 
kind with our hands. This state of things last- 
ed for three days, during which time we were 
led by the daughters of the chiefs, with the 
same victuals, and out of the same baskets, as 
the chiefs themselves, and the persons who had 
tattooed us. In three days, the swelling which 
had been produced by the operation had greatly 
tubsided, and I began to recover my sight; but 
‘twas six weeks before I was completely well. I 
had no medical assistance of any kind during 
my illness; but Aimy’s two daughters were very 
illentive to me, and would frequently sit beside 
me, and talk to me in their language, of which 
as yet, however, I did not understand much.’ 

‘At this village, Rutherford and his compa- 
ions, except one John Watson, who soon after 
their arrival there had been carried away by a 
chief named Nainy, sojouraed six months. At 
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the expiration of that term, they were carried 
further into the interior, and at length arrived 
at the village of Aimy, the chief who had led 
the attack on the Agnes. By this time, how- 
ever, there were only two white men remaining 
together, the others having been left in differ- 
ent villages through which the expedition had 
passed. 

It was in the village of Aimy, we are told, 
that Rutherford continued to reside during the 
remainder of the time he spent in New Zealand, 
employing himself chiefly in fishing and shooting, 
for the chief had a capital double-barrelled fowl- 
ing-pieces, and plenty of powder and duck-shot 
which he had taken fram the Agnes, and which 
he entrusted to Rutherford whenever he had a 
mind to go a shooting. At the end of a year, 
however, Rutherford was deprived of his only 
remaining companion, who was put to a violent 
death fora supposed offence. He was not eaten 
but decently buried by the direction of the sur- 
vivor. For sixteen months, Rutherford remain- 
ed at the village of Aimy, but after that period 
began to move about with the chiefs. His life, 
it seems, was varied with few incidents worthy 
recording. One of the greatest inconveniences, 
we are told, which he felt, was the wearing out 
of his clothes, which, at the end of three years, 
he was obliged to abandon entirely, and take to 
a white flax mat, which, being thrown over his 
shoulders, came as low as the knees. 

The ceremony of the installation of Ruther- 
ford as a chief, and the account of his marriage, 
is related as follows, and with this we shall 
close our extracts from this interesting narra- 
tive. The forthcoming half volume will, we 
presume, furnish us with the sequel of Ruther- 
ford’s adventures. 

‘At last, it happened one day,’ the narrative 
proceeds, ‘while we were all assembled at a 
feast in our village, that Aimy called me to 
him, in the presence of several more chiefs, 
and, having told them of my activity in shoot- 
ing and fishing, concluded by saying that he 
wished to znake me a chief, if 1 would give my 
consent. This I readily did; upon which my 
hair was immediately cut with an oyster shell 
in the front, in the same manner as the chiefs 
have theirs cut; and several of the chiefs made 
me a present of some mats, and promised to 
send me some pigs the next day. Inowput ona 
mat covered over with red ochre and oil, such 
as was worn by the other chiefs; and my head 
and face were also anointed with the same 
composition by a chief’s daughter, who was 
entirely a stranger to me. I received, at the 
same time, a handsome stone mery, which I af- 
terwards always carried with me. Aimy now 
advised me to take two or three wives—it be- 
ing the custom for the chiefs to have as many 
as they think proper; and I consented to take 
two. About sixty women were then brought up 
before me, none of whom, however, pleased me, 
and I refused to have any of them; on which 
Aimy told me that I was tabooed for three days, 
at the expiration of which time he would take 
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me with him to his brother’s camp, where I 
should find plenty of women that would please 
me. Accordingly, we went to his brotber’s at 
the time appointed, when several women were 
brought up before us; but having cast my eyes 
upon Aimy’s two daughter’s, who had followed 
us, and were sitting on the grass, I went up to 
the eldest, and said that I would choose her. 
On this she immediately screamed and ran 
away; but two of the natives, having thrown off 
their mats, pursued her, and soon brought her 
back, when, by the direction of Aimy, 1 went 
and took hold of her hand. The two natives 
then let her go, and she walked quietly with me 
to her father, but hung down her head, and 
continued laughing, Aimy now called his other 
daughter to him, who also came laughing: and 
he then advised me to take them both. I then 
turned to them, and asked them if they were 
willing to go with me, when they both answer- 
ed, IJ pea, or I pair, which signifies, yes, I be- 
lieve so. On this Aimy told them they were ta- 
booed to me, and directed us all three to go 
home together, which we did, followed by some 
of the natives. We had not been many minutes 
at our own village, when Aimy, and his brother 
also, arrived; and, in the evening, a great feast 
was given to the people by Aimy. During the 
greater part of the night, the women kept danc- 
ing a dance which is called Kane-Kane, and is 
seldom performed, except when large parties 
are met together. While dancing it they stood 
all in a row, several of them holding muskets 
over their heads; and their movements were ac- 
companied by the singing of several of the men; 
for they have no kind of music in this country. 


‘ My eldest wife’s name was Eshou, and that 
of my youngest Epecka. They were both hand- 
some, mild, and good tempered. I was now al- 
ways obliged to eat with them in the open air, 
as they would not eat under the roof of my 
house, that being contrary to the customs of 
their country. When away for any length of 
time, I used to take Epecka along with me, and 
Jeave Eshou at home. The chief’s wives in 
New Zealand are never jealous of each other, 
but live together in great harmony; the only 
distinction among them being, that the oldest 
is always considered the head wife. No other 
ceremony takes place on occasion of a mar- 
riage, except what I have mentioned. Any 
child born of a slave woman, though the father 
should be a chief, is considered a slave, like its 
mother. A woman found guilty of adultery is 
immediately put to death. Many of the chiefs 
take wives from among their slaves; but any one 
else that marries a slave woman, may be robbed 
with impunity; whereas he who marries a wo- 
man belonging to the chief’s family is secure 
from being plundered; as the natives dare not 
steal from any person of that rank. With re- 
gard to stealing from others, the custom is, that 
if any person has stolen any thing, and keeps it 
concealed for three days, it then becomes his 
own property, and the only way for the injured 
party to obtain satisfaction is to rob the thief 
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in return. If the theft, however, be detected 
within three days, the thief has to return the a-. 
ticles stolen; but even in that case he goes un- 
punished. The chiefs also, though secure from 
the depredations of their inferiors, plunder one 
another, and this often occasions a war among 
them. 
——— 


MARSHAL NEY. 


{No apology is requisite for our introduction of the following 
passage trom the life of Marshal Ney, in a volume of the 
Family Library, entitled * The Court and Camp of Buona- 

, 
parte.’ 


In the campaign of 1813, Ney faithfully ad- 
hered to the falling emperor. At Bautzen, Lut- 
zen, Dresden, he contributed powerfully to the 
success; but he and Oudinot received a severe 
check at Dennewitz from the Crown Prince of 
Sweden. From that hour defeat succeeded de- 
feat; the allies invaded France; and, in spite of 
the most desperate resistance, triumphantly en- 
tered Paris in March, 1814. Ney was one of 
the three marshals chosen by Napoleon to ne- 
gotiate with Alexander in behalf of the King of 
Rome, but the attempt was unsuccessful, and 
all he could do was to remain a passive specta- 
tor of the fall and exile of his chief. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, Ney was 
more fortunate than many of his brethren: he 
was entrusted with a high military command 
and created a knight of St. Louis, and a peer 
of France. 

But France was now at peace with all the 
world; and no one of these great military chiefs 
could be more unprepared for the change than 
the Prince of Moskwa. He was too old to ac- 
quire new habits. For domestic comforts he 
was little adapted: during the many years of his 
marriage, he had been unable to pass more than 
a very few months with his family. Too illite- 
rate to find any resource in books, too rude to 
be a favorite in society, and too proud to desire 
that sort of distinction, he was condemned toa 
solitary and an inactive life. The habit of brav- 
ing death, and of commanding vast bodies 0! 
men, had impressed his character with,a species 
of moral grandeur, which raised him far above 
the puerile observances of the fashionable world. 
Plain in his manners, and still plainer in his 
words, he neither knew, nor wished to know, 
the art of pleasing courtiers. Of good nature he 
had indeed a considerable fund, but he showed 
it, not so much by the endless little attentions 
of a gentleman, as by scattered acts of princely 
beneficence. For dissipation he had no taste; 
his professional cares and duties, which, during 
twenty-five years, had left him no respite, ha¢ 
engrossed his attention too much to allow room 
for the passions, vices, or follies of society to ob- 
tain any empire over him. The sobriety of his 


manners was extreme, even to austerity. 

His wife had been reared in the court of 
Louis XVI., and had adorned that of the empe- 
ror. Cultivated in her mind, accomplishea 10 
her manners, and elegant in all she said or did, 
her society was courted on all sides. Her habits 
were expensive; luxury reigned throughout het 
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apartments, and presided at her board; and to 
all this display of elegance and pomp of show, 
the military simplicity, not to say the coarse- 
ness of the marshal, furnished a striking con- 
trast. His good nature offered no other obsta- 
cle to the gratification of her wishes than the 
occasional expression of a fear that his circum- 
stances might be deranged by them. But if he 
would not oppose, neither could he join in her 
extravagance. While she was presiding at anu- 
merous and brilliant party of guests, he preferred 
to remain alone in a distant apartment, where 
the festive sounds could not reach him. On 
such occasions he almost always dined alone. 
Ney seldom appeared at court. He could 
neither bow nor flatter, nor could he stoop to 
kiss even his sovereign’s hand without some- 
thing like self-humiliation. To his princess, on 
the other hand, the royal smile was as necessa- 
ry as the light of the sun; and unfortunately for 
her, she was sometimes disappointed in her ef- 
forts to attract it. Her wounded vanity often 
beheld an insult in what was probably no more 
than an inadvertence. Ina word she ere long 
fervently regretted the court in which the great 
captains had occupied the first rank, and their 
families shared the almost exclusive favour of 
ihe sovereign. She complained to her husband; 
and he, with a calm smile, advised her never 
again to expose herself to such mortifications if 
she really sustained them. But though he could 
thus rebuke a woman’s vanity, the haughty sol- 
ier felt his own woundedthrough hers. To es- 
cape from these complaints, and from the mo- 
notony of his Parisian existence, he retired to 
his country-seat, in January, 1815, the very sea- 
son when people of consideration are most en- 
grossed by the busy scenes of the metropolis.— 
There he led an unfettered life; he gave his 
mornings to field sports; and the guests he en- 
tertained in the evening were such as, from their 
humble condition, rendered formality useless, 
and placed him completely at his ease. 


it was here that, on the 6th of March, he was 
surprised by the arrival of an aide-de-camp from 
‘he minister at war, who ordered him, with all 
possible despatch, to join the sixth division, of 
Which he was the commander, and which was 
stationed at Besancon. In his anxiety to learn 
‘he extent of his instructions, Ney immediately 
rode to Paris; and there, for the first time, learn- 
ed the disembarkation of Buonaparte from Elba. 

Ney eagerly undertook the commission as- 
‘igned him of hastening to oppose the invader. 
In his last interview with Louis his protestations 
 devotedness to the Bourbons, and his denun- 
cations against Napoleon, were ardent—per- 
haps they were sincere. Whether he said that 
Buonaparte deserved to be confined in an iron 
cage, or that he would bring him to Paris in 
ne, is not very clear, nor indeed very material. 
We reluctantly approach the darker shades in 
‘ue life of this great officer. 

On his arrival at Besancon, March 10th, he 
earned the disaffection of all the troops hither- 
‘9 sent against the invader, and perceived that 
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those by whom he was surrounded were not 
more to be trusted. He was surrounded with 
loud and incessant cries of Vive l’ Empereur!— 
Already, at Lyons, two members of the royal 
family had found all opposition vain; the march 
of Napoleon was equally peaceful and trium- 
phant. During the night of the 13th, Ney had 
a secret interview with a courier from his old 
master; and on the following morning he an- 
nounced to his troops that the house of Bourbon 
had ceased to reign—that the emperor was the 
only ruler France would acknowledge! He 
then hastened to meet Napoleon, by whom he 
was received with open arms, and hailed by his 
undisputed title of Bravest of the Brave. 

Ney was soon doomed to suffer the necessary 
consequence of his crime—bitter and unceasing 
remorse. His inward reproaches became into- 
lerable: he felt humbled, mortified, for he had 
lost that noble self-confidence, that inward 
sense of dignity, that unspeakable and exalted 
satisfaction, which integrity alone can bestow: 
the man who would have defied the world in 
arms, trembled before the new enemy within 
him; he saw that his virtue, his honor, his 
peace, and the esteem of the wise and the good, 
were lost to him for ever. In the bitterness of 
his heart, he demanded and obtained permission 
to retire for a short time into the country. But 
there he could not regain his self-respect. Of 
his distress, and we hope of his repentance, no 
better proof need be required than the reply, 
which, on his return to Paris, he made to the 
emperor, who feigned to have believed that he 
had emigrated: ‘* I ought to have done so long 
ago (said Ney;) it is now too late.”’ 

The prospect of approaching hositilities soon 
roused ence more the enthusiasm of this gallant 
soldier, and made him for a while less sensible 
to the gloomy agitation within. From the day 
of his being ordered to join the army on the fron- 
tiers of Flanders, June 11, his temper was ob- 
served to be less unequal, and his eye to have 
regained its fiery giance. 

The story of Waterloo need not be repeated 
here. We shall only observe that on no occa- 
sion did the Bravest of the Brave exhibit more 
impetuous though hopeless valour. Five horses 
were shot under him; his garments were pierced 
with balls; his whole person was disfigured with 
blood and mud, yet he would have continued 
the contest on toot while life remained, had he 
not been forced from the field, by the dense and 
resistless columns of the fugitives. Hereturned 
to the capital, and there witnessed the second 
imperial abdication, and the capitulation of 
Paris, before he thought of consulting his safety 
by flight. Perhaps he hoped that by virtue of 
the twelfth article of that convention, he should 
not be disquieted; if so, however, the royal or- 
dinance of July 24th, terribly undeceived him.— 
He secreted himself with one of his relatives at 
the chateau of Bessaris, department of Lot, in 
the expectation that he should soon have an op- 
portunity of escaping to the United States. But 
he was discovered, in a very singular manner. 
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In former days Ney had received a rich Egyp- 
tian sabre from the hands of the First Consul.— 
There was but another like it known to exist, 
and that was possessed by Murat. The marshal 
was carefully secluded both from visitors and 
domestics, but unluckily this splendid weapon 
was left on a sofa in the drawing-room. It was 
perceived, and not a little admired by a visitor, 
who afterwards described it to a party of friends 
at Aurillac. One present immediately observed, 
that, from the description, it must belong to ei- 
ther Ney or Murat. This came to the ears of 
the prefect, who instantly despatched fourteen 
gens d’armes, and some police agents, to arrest 
the owner. They surrounded the chateau; and 
Ney at once surrendered himself. Perhaps he 
did not foresee the fatal issue of his trial; some of 
his friends say that he even wished it to take 
place immediately, that he might have an op- 
portunity to contradict a report that Louis had 
presented him with half a million of francs, on 
his departure for Besancon. 

The council of war, composed of French mar- 
shals, was appointed to try him; but they had 
little inclination to pass sentence on an old com- 
panion in arms; and declared their incompeten- 
cy totry one, who, when he consummated his 
treason, wasa peer of France. Accordingly, by 
a royal ordinance of November 12th, the Cham- 
ber of Peers were directed to take cognizance 
of the affair. His defence was made to rest by 
his advocates—tirst, on the twelfth article of 
the capitulation, and when this was overruled, 
on the ground of his no longer being amenable 
to French laws, since Sarre-Louis, his native 
town, had recently been dissevered from France. 
This the prisoner himself overruled; ‘‘lama 
Frenchman, (cried Ney,) and I will die a French- 
man!’’ The result was that he was found guil- 
ty and condemned to death by an immense ma- 
jority, one hundred and sixty-nine to seventeen. 
On hearing the sentence read according to 
usage, he interrupted the enumeration of his ti- 
tles, by saying: ‘‘ Why cannot you simply call 
me Michael Ney—now a French soldier, and 
soon a heap of dust?’’ His last interview with 
his lady, who was sincerely attached to him, 
and with his children, whom he passionately 
loved, was far more bitter than the punishment 
he was about to undergo. This heavy trial be- 
ing over, he was perfectly calm, and spoke of 
his approaching fate with the utmost unconcern. 
** Marshal,’? said one of his sentinels, a poor 
grenadier, ‘* you should now think of God: I ne- 
ver faced danger without such preparation.’’— 
** Do you suppose (answered Ney) that any one 
need teach me to die?’? But he immediately 
gave way to better thoughts, and added, ‘‘Com- 
rade, you are right. I will die as becomes a 
man of honour and a Christian, Send for the 
curate of Si. Sulpice.’’ 

A little after eight o’clock on the morning of 
December 7th, the marshal, with a firm step 
and an air of perfect indifference, descended the 
steps leading to the court of the Luxembourg, 
and entered a carriage which conveyed him to 
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the place of execution, outside the garden gates 
He alighted, and advanced towards the file of 
soldiers drawn up to despatch him. To an offi. 
cer, who proposed to blindfold him, he replied 
—‘* Are you ignorant that, for twenty-five years, 
I have been accustomed to face both ball and 
bullet???’ He took off his hat, raised it above 
his head, and cried aloud—‘‘I declare before 
God and man that I have never betrayed my 
country: may my death render her happy!— 
Vive la France !’’? He then turned to-the men, 
and, striking his other hand on his heart, gave 
the word, ‘** Soldiers—fire!’’ 


Thus, in his forty-seventh year, did the ‘‘Bra- 
vest of the Brave”’ expiate one great error, alien 
from his natural character, and unworthy 6f the 
general course of his life. If he was sometimes 
a stern, he was never an implacable enemy.— 
Ney was sincere, honest, blunt even: so far from 
flattering, he often contradicted him on whose 
nod his fortunes depended. He was, with rare 
exceptions, merciful to the vanquished; and 
while so many of his brother marshals dishonor- 
ed themselves by the most barefaced rapine and 
extortion, he lived and died poor. 


Ney left four sons, two of whom are in the 
service of his old friend, Bernadotte. 


—<>——— 
TO SPAIN. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM, ESQ. 


Dark and mournful is thy story, 
Land of love and chivalry— 

Late-won lanrels, dear-bought glory, 
Faded all away from thee. 


It was not thus in ages vanished, 
When thy mighty warrior men 
Vanquished foes—invaders banished, 

Smote the Moor and Saracen. 


O’er the Pyrennean pouring, 
Armies warred with thee in vain— 

Now to crafty priesthood cowering, 
Thou must wear a dotard’s chain. 


Dragged from shrieking wives’ embraces, 
Victims of his demon will— 

Warriors doomed before their faces, 
Bathe the block—the dungeons fill. 


Seek thy sons the eagle eyrie, 
*Mid Sierra’s lonely gloom ? 

Freedom gilds the desert dreary, 
Slavery makes all earth a tomb. 


Still to tyrants terror speaking, 
See where Zaragoza lies— 

E’en in desolation reeking, 
Worth a thousand victories. 


When o’er freedom deemed departed, 
Despot vengeance seemed to smile— 
Pheenix-like, her spirit started 
From the blazing funeral pile. 


Yet awake from lion slumber, 
Echoed back thy shouts shall be, 

Till from every land we number, 
Peals the knell of slavery. 
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THE ROMAN OF 1140. 


They never fail who die 
in a great cause: the block may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
3e strung to city gates and castle walls 
But still their spirit walks abroad, ‘Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
‘They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which o’erpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. 
When liberty rallies 

Once more in thy region, remember me then! —— 

Byron. 

The illustrious poet from whom we have made 
these extracts, calls Cola di Rienzi, the last of 
Romans. Rienzi possessed some of the qualities 
of the Romans of the olden time—something of 
the lofty spirit and determined energy of the 
days of the Republic—something of the Brutus 
whom he partially imitated. But he was weak, 
vain, inconsistent, and unstable. His ardent 
eloquence, stimulated by the murder of a bro- 
ther, roused the people to a sense of their wrongs 
and a perception of their strength. His active 
enterprise placed him at their head, gave suc- 
cess to his bold attempts, and invested him with 
supreme dominion. Now was the time for him 
to show the firmness of his virtue-—-the sound- 
ness of his principles—the strength of his cha- 
racter. But urged forward too rapidly by the 
sales of fortune, dizzy with his elevation, the in- 
latuated Rienzi played the part of one whose 
intellect had become disordered, from a con- 
templation of the magnificence that surrounded 
him and of which he felt himself the possessor; 
om lending a willing ear to the corrupting 
voice of adulation that hailed the victorious 
eader, from beholding the aristocratic tyrants 
{the land crouching beneath his feet; and no 
‘gitimate could have displayed a more ridicu- 
ous fondness for regal pomp and pageantry, 
‘ian the son of the innkeeper and the washer- 
Woman. 

About two hundred years previous to the in- 

‘rection of Rienzi, a purer and a nobler spirit 
‘peared among the degenerate children of the 
oman republicans, who for a time revived the 
tristine pride of freedom, and kindled the ex- 
unng embers of Roman valour into an evanes- 
‘ent flame. This man, like the great founder 
@ the reformation, was of the monastic order; 
@a the lowly ecclesiastic declaimed with all the 
‘ldness and the zeal of conscious truth against 
‘le usurpations, the arrogance, and the pecula- 
‘ons of the priesthood. he fame of Arnold, of 
‘escia, has not been preserved .and extended 
Sitought; and we hear but little of one who 
‘ad more of the old Roman in him than any of 
countrymen since the death of Cicero, and 
‘ko was far above Rienzi in mental greatness, 
‘din moral worth. Some parts of his career 
“similate very nearly to that of Rienzi, before 
“e latter degraded himself by his extravagan- 
*s,and would, perhaps, afford as geod a sub- 
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ject for the pen of an able dramatic writer; such 
an one, for instance, as Miss Mitford. Though, 
were she to attempt it, I would advise her to 
keep more faithfully to history in the delineation 
of her hero, and not sacrifice consistency to ef- 
fect quite so much as she has done in ** Rienzi.’’ 
But, indeed, there would not be the same induce- 
ment; there would not be the same necessity, in 
order to preserve the dignity of the principal 
character. Arnold of Brescia had none of the 
weaknesses of Rienzi about him, to reduce him to 
‘* the vulgar level of the great.’? His career 
might make an excellent foundation for a tra- 
gedy or aromance, It might be wrought up by 
a skilful hand into a piece of thrilling interest: 
The materials are ample. 


There is a degree of grandeur about his 
schemes; a lofty and dignified intrepidity in his 
conduct, that takes captive the imagination and 
the feelings. We admire his ambition, we glory 
in his efforts, we rejoice in his success, we 
mourn over his fate, and our indignation rises at 
the cowardice and perfidy of a people who did 
not deserve to be free—who yielded up their 
benefactor to the vengeance of his enemies; 
though we feel a secret pride and exultation of 
heat at the undiminished bravery with which he 
resisted to the last, and the unshrinking firm- 
ness with which he met his terrific death, when 
he found it to be inevitable. What can be bet- 
ter calculated to call into action the noblest 
impulses of our nature, than the struggle of a 
mighty mind after the precious boon of freedom; 
the attempts of a superior spirit to bring back 
the energy and virtue of a people, the wisdom 
that once swayed their councils, the valour that 
once crowned their arms, the institutions that 
fostered their national strength in the days of 
their glory; to raise them up from the degrada- 
tion of political and mental vassalage, in defiance 
of all obstacles and opposition, in spite of all the 
terrors which civil and religious tyranny could 
array against him? We behold Arnold of Bres- 
cia standing forth against the errors of the 
church, with a daring equal to that of Wickliff 
or of Luther, and braving the fulminations of the 
Vatican, in the heart of Rome itself. Supported 
on the immutable authority of the oracles of 
truth, an authority to which his antagonists 
could not object; he told the clergy that they 
had no claim to temporal honors and possessions 
—that the sword and the sceptre should be 
swayed by the civil magistrates alone—that 
they should receive the support from the volun- 
tary oblations of the faithful, and then their 
lives would be remarkable for frugality and in- 
dustry, and not for luxury, idleness, and avarice. 
He told the people to assert the inalienable 
rights of men, to restore the laws and magistrates 
of the republic, and to confine their pontiff to 
the spiritual government of his flock. 

Brescia was the first field of the reformer’s 
labours; but the cloud that appeared as a man’s 
hand, soon spread over the horizon. The re- 
sistance of the people of Brescia to the man- 
dates of their Bishop, was the first indication o 
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the offect of his preaching, and the progress of 
his doctrines. A counci] was called at Rome; 
Arnold was cited to appear before it, and threat- 
ened with the utmost severity of punishment if 
he did not keep silence. In the general coun- 
cil of the Lateran, Innocent the Second con- 
demned the heresy. The magistrates trembled 
at the denunciations of the head of the church. 
Che reformer saw that his time was not yet 
come. Italy could no longer afford a shelter, 
and he went beyond the Alps to Zurich, which 
had now become a flourishing city. Here he 
met with a more unsophisticated people. He 
was heard with applause; his arguments con- 
vinced the Bishop of Constance, and even made 
a convert of the legate of the Pope. He meét 
with fierce opposition, particularly from Bernard, 
dignified with the appellation of Saint, but this 
only incited the ardour of his zeal, and accele- 
rated his progress. 

He received information from some of his se- 
eret friends that the strong hold of the papacy 
would be shaken by his presence. He appeared 
in the streets of Rome, pale and emaciated from 
long vigils and severe and continued effort, and 
clad in the garb of poverty: but the fire of the 
soul was still there; the intellect had been fed 
by the exhaustion of the body, and its light 
shone in his keen eye, and gave an interest and 
a beauty to his faded features. To use the ex- 
pression of Gibbon, ‘‘in the service of freedom, 
his eloquence thundered over the seven hills.’’ 
The yoke had become galling, and the minds of 
the people were prepared to receive a strong 
impression. We behold them assembling in the 
capital, the ancient citadel of liberty, and de- 
manding a restoration of the Senate. ‘The Car- 
dinals, who had exercised a despotic jurisdiction 
over the twenty-eight regions of Rome, were 
driven out. For ten years did the influence of 
Arnold prevail in ihe eternal city, while two 
Popes wandered as exiles. It is glorious to wit- 
wess the}capability of a master mind—how it can 
influence weaker spirits—how it can control, as 
well as call into action, the right arm of brute 
strength; howit can mould to its own purposes 
the grosser materials with which it works its 
way and obtains its desired ends; it is the tri- 
umph of intellect; the victory of the spiritual 
over the animal nature—a victory founded in 
yustice and the fitness of things—when that mas- 
ter mind is directed by the principles of virtue. 

But the Roman people were too far gone in 
superstition; too unstable to take a proper ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of securing their li- 
berty which was thus presented tothem. They 
could not long continue free; they relapsed, and 
again bent the knee to their pontiff. Adrian the 
Fourth put the guilty city under an interdict, and 
from Christmas to Easter the sounds of worship 
were not heard in the churches. The Romans 
had defied the Emperor, but ‘‘ they submitted 
with grief and terror to the censures of their 
spiritual father. Their guilt was expiated by 
penance, and the banishment of Arnold was the 
price of their absolution.’’ But the vengeance 
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of Adrian was not satisfied. Frederick Barbo- 
rossa was about to be crowned Emperor, and it 
was necessary that he should conciliate the Pope. 
In an interview at Viterbo, Adrian represented 
to Frederick the propriety of crushing the daring 
heretic. This fixed his fate, and Arnold was 
burnt alive in the presence of the fickle and un- 
grateful people whom he had sought to elevate 
to the dignity of freedom. When the Romans 
threw open the city gates to the restored pontiff, 
he had sought a refuge in Campania, and was 
protected by its nobles; but they could not stand 
against the power of the Emperor. And of his 
numerous followers, of those who shared in his 
confidence, honoured his person, and shouted in 
his train, not one was found to lift the voice of 
opposition, or the arm of energy, to rescue their 
benefactor from his cruel and most unmerited 
death. 

So pure in his morals was Arnold of Brescia, 
that sharp-sighted malice could not discover even 
a failing to fasten upon and to aggravate. 
was rigid even to austerity; and Bernard, his vi- 
rulent antagonist, who assailed him with copi- 
ous invective as the worst of heretics—who 
scanned his conduct with microscopic eye—who 
watched with feverish eagerness for some de- 
fect, some foible, some aberation of frail hu- 
manity, which he might produce to destroy in 
some degree the influence and the extension of 
his tenets; even he is forced to confess that Ar- 
nold would be a valuable acquisition for the 
church, and that his moral character was with- 
out stain. 

Strong and decisive, indeed, must have been 
the mind which could thus shake off the shack- 
les of education and authority, of interest and 
example, and rise in solitary majesty; a speci- 
men of indtvidual independence of thought; like 
a lone mountain catching the first gleams of the 
dawning, while the world around lies in dark- 
ness and in error; and as this mountain receives 
the winds of the storm, so did this mind of digni- 
ty receive the words of the scorner. Such men 
muct stand among the native nobles of our race, 
though complete or immediate success should 
not crown their efforts. 
as the leaders of the many in a country deter- 
mined to be free, would be sufficient to redeem 
it. To them it might truly be said— 

Let your country see you rising, 
And all her chains are broke. 

The ashes of the martyr were cast into the 
Tiber; probably lest they should be gathered 
and cherishedas relics. It might, perhaps, have 
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PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTES. 

A stranger, who takes his seat in the gallery 
of the House of Commons, on the discussion of 
an important question, will find in it a striking 
resemblance to the representation of a piece 
upon the stage. A favorite actor meets with a 
like reception in both places. The expectation 
in the audience to hear him speak is intense; 
the House is hushed in mute attention when he 
begins; his speech is interrupted by plaudits, 
and when it is finished the House rings with ac- 
clamation. There is a slight difference in the 
mode of its expression. In the public theatre, 
approbation is expressed by the clapping of 
hands; in the House of Commons by cries of 
“hear, hear, hear,’? a symbol continued rather 


_ preposterously after the orator has concluded 


his speech. In the case of a performer, who 
has not the good fortune to please his auditory 
in the theatre, disapprobation finds vent in his- 
ses, in the House of Commons it throws itself 
off in a fit of coughing. It is an influenza. The 
moment it breaks out it is diffused through the 
House with the velocity of lightning; it is a 
plague—each man communicates the infection 
to his neighbour. This peculiar mode of expres- 
sing disapprobation in the House may be vari- 
ously accounted for. The act of hissing is vo- 
luntary, and might be made a ground of perso- 
nal quarrel. Coughing admits of explanation— 
itmay be an involuntary convulsion. The suf- 
ferer, against whom it is directed, has no right 
to presume that it is not the natural and neces- 
sary effect of acold. In the Roman amphithe- 
atre the vanquished gladiator was doomed to de- 
struction by the signal of turning down the 
tiumb, but this symbol is equally spontaneous 
with the fatal hiss, and, therefore, would be 
equally objectionable in the Senate. In what- 
ever cause may have originated the prefer- 
ence given to coughing, as the Parliamentary 
mode of despatching a condemned orator, cus- 
tom has reconciled him to it, and he learns to 
bear it patiently without complaint; although sa- 
lisied that it is just as voluntary as the hiss, or 
the turning down of the thumb. 


In the composition of the House will be also 
observed a close similitude to that of a theatrical 
establishment. Both have their tragic and comic 
performers oftall rates, their walking gentlemen 
and actors of broad farce. ‘The member who 
expatiates upon the danger and difficulties of 
the country in a splendid style of declama- 
ton; who feelingly deplores the distress of the 
mes, and inveighs against the conduct of the 
minister, with forceful and impassioned elo- 
quence, ‘may rank with a first-rate tragedian.— 
lhe member who ridicules his ominous for- 
bodings, makes light of his complaints, and 
laughs at his tears, may he considered a leading 
comic actor. Fhe members whose parts are 
'mited to a silent vote,‘ or who delight in the 
‘aconic style of “tay,” or *fno,” and never move 
*Xcept when the House divides, may rank with 
‘ie walking gentlemen on the stage. The re- 
‘semblance might be traced farther, but these 
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points will suffice. The composition in both 
cases, May exist in greater perfection at one 
time than at another, but the organization is al- 
ways the same. Both have boasted their Augus: 
tan age. The galaxy of talent which shone forth 
in the persons of Pitt, Fox, Burke, aid Sheri- 
dan, marked the Augustan age of eloquence in 
the House of Commons; contemp oraneous with 
them, Kemble, Siddons, and Palmer, adorned the 
stage. 

The piece performed in the Senate, tragic or 
comic, being of a serious description, requiring 
relief, the orator who contrives to throw into 
them some genuine wit and humor, or, in their 
absence to excite merriment by illegitimate or 
secondary means, whether by that species of 
false wit denominated a pun, or that figure of 
speech of Irish extraction called a blunder, is 
always received with favor, and deservedly held 
in high estimation. In the reign of James 1. 
when punning was the universal fashion, when 
clergymen punnred their way to the Episcopal 
bench, and a pun was the pass-worJ for a states- 
man to the council beard, we may presume that 
peculiar and highly favored species of false wit 
was not rejected in senatorial eloquence, and 
the little jingling tinkling sound of the puny pun 
was heard amidst the thunder of the House of 
Commons, It is not beauty, convenience, wealth, 
nor talent, but the Court that decides the fash- 
ion. The wry neck did not find more sedulous 
imitation among the the followers of Alexander 
the Great, than did the pun at the Court of the 
first of the Stuarts in England. From the very 
imperfect reports of Parliamentary debate in 
those days, amounting to little more than dry 
notes of the heads of the business, no correct 
idea can be formed of the extent to which 
it then prevailed. Inthe reign of Charles II.* 
a memorable instance of it occurred, which, 
from the character of that age, we may pre- 
sume’ was not a solitary case. ‘This hit, however, 
was more properly a stroke of satire—more an 
jronical effusion, than a pun. 

The late Mr. William Woodfall may be regard- 
ed as the father of newspaper Parliamentary re- 
porting in a full and satisfactory manner. Mr. 
Woodfall did not take anote. He relied entire- 
ly upon memory, the retentive power of which, 
as evinced by the fidelity of his reports, obtain- 
ed for him the character ofa very extraordinary 
man. So jealous was the house at that time, of 
a practice now not merely tolerated but encour- 


* A resolution having been proposed in the House of 
Commons to lay an imposition upon the play houses, 
the courtiers objected, that the players were the King’s 
servants, and a part of his pleasures. Sir John Coven- 
try, a gentleman of the country party, asked, ‘* whether 
the King’s pleasures lay among the male or the female 
players;” alluding to Miss Davis, and Nell Gwynp, two 
actresses and mistresses of the King. This sarcasm 
gave great offence, and some officers of the Guards,.to 
ingratiate themselves with his majesty, waylaid Sir John 
Coventry, and slit his nose tothe bone. The Commons 
were inflamed by this indignity offered to one of their 
members, and passed the Act commonly called the Co- 
ventry Act, or Black Act, 
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aged,t Mr. Woodfall, when he visited the gal- 
lery, was obliged to study concealment, under 
the apprehension of being turned out if seen by 
the Speaker, or any member particularly ad- 
verse to his purpose, and zealous to maintain 
the rules of the House.t It was his practice, 
upon such occasions, to srauggle himself into 
the gallery, under cover of one or two friends, 
and to take his station on the front row, imme- 
diately behind the clock, where he remained out 
of the sight of the body of the House. The 
newspaper reports of Parliamentary debate, 
since Mr. Woodfall’s time, afforded a tolerably 
fair account of what had been spoken in Par- 
liament; indeed at the present time, that por- 
tion of a daily journal is executed with surpris- 
ing fidelity, but the representation is imperfect 
in a very important point: the great variety of 
matter taken in at the eye is wanting, the dra- 
pery, the embellishment, the action of the scene, 
s0 interesting a feature in oratory, are absent 
from the report. We hear the thunder, but see 
not the lightning whether it plays in a lambent, 
harmless flame, or flashing furiously, marks its 
fiery course with destruction. ‘This deficiency 
will be explained in the scenes hereinafter de- 
scribed, in which a few of the light and comic 
parts are represented with the respective per- 
formers, but rejecting all grave and serious mat- 
ter. 

Of all the orators in the House of Commons 
within the interval mentioned, Mr. Sheridan 
most excelled in exciting merriment, and thus 
relieving the sombre character of grave and se- 
rious debate. He sought to amuse with as much 
avidity as to convince. He never rose in the 
House without producing laughter by some 
stroke of wit before he sat down; and the audi- 
ence would have been disappointed in his speech, 
however eloquent, had he concluded without 
making the attempt. With allthe resources a 
fruitful genius and brilliant fancy could supply, 
he dic not disdain to resort to even a practical 
joke to effect this purpose. An_ instance of 
this kind occurred in a debate upon the Dog 
Tax, in which he either had, or made occasion 
to pass on the floor between Mr. Pitt and the 
table. Mr. Pitt was sitting in his usual seat on 
the Treasury Bench, and in his usual attitude, 
with his head thrown back and his legs pro- 
jecting, which not being withdrawn, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, as he approached, stooped down, with in- 
tent, as it were, to nip them, accompanying the 
action with the appropriate canine bark of **bow, 
wow, wow!”? sound well imitated, and loud 
enough to be heard in every part of the House. 
This sally, so aptly associated with the subject 





} The back row in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons is now reserved exclusively for the reporters, by 
order of the Speaker. ‘They also enjoy facilities in in- 
gress and egress withheld from other strangers. 

t It is a standing order of the House, that no stranger 
shall be present during a debate. Any member may, 
therefore, enforce it at his pleasure, and it is not in the 
power of the House to prevent the gallery from being 
cleared should be persevere in his motion. 





of debate, had the desired effect. The House 
was convulsed with laughter, Mr. Sheridan’s 
wit, however, both in and out of the House, has 
been so common a subject of conversation, it 
may be necessary to pass it by without further 
notice, and proceed tu matter of inferior merit 
and quality, but which may be more acceptable, 
as being less known to the reader. 

On the secession of Mr. Fox and his friends 
from regular Parliamentary attendance, a new 
Opposition, or more properly, the shadow: of an 
Opposition, appeared in its place in the House 
of Commons, like a fungus in the forest grow- 
ing from the seat of a fallen tree. The little 
Opposition consisted of Messrs. Robson, T, 
Jones, and a few other gentlemen. Although 
small in number, it was complete in organiza- 
tion. Mr. Jones applied himself chiefly to the 
conduct of the war, and Mr. Robson to our 
domestic economy. Under their auspices, and 
supported by their talents, the House of Com- 
mons abounded with comic scenes more than 
at any other period of its history; and the old 
adage, ‘‘when the cat’s away the mice will play,” 
was thus completely verified. The paper mo- 
ney, introduced by the bill suspending cash 
payments by the Bank, was at that time a sub- 
ject of frequent and repeated complaint. It 
was condemned by its adversaries as a hollow, 
deceptive expedient. Its friends extolled it 
with extravagant praise, as ‘‘a solid system of 
finance.’? Among the former was Mr. Jones.— 
Having witnessed the effect produced by Mr. 
Burke’s dagger scene,§ when denouncing 
French Jacobins, and the French Kevolution, 
Mr. Jones armed himself with a one pound 
bank of England note, and, having indulged a 
furious attack upon the new system, witha view 
to give it more effect, he fluttered the note in 
the face of Mr. Pitt, exclaiming with great ve- 
hemence, ‘*There, there is your solid system of 
finance!” while he pointed with an air of tri- 
umph to the flimsy rag, which, purposely all 
worn and torn, hung in tatters from his hand.— 
Mr. Jones was a stout robust figure, with a gruff 
stentorian voice, which he generally exerted to 
its highest pitch. ‘The energy of his manner, 
the roughness of his tones, and the indignant 
expression of his eye, gave a fine effect to this 
scene; but at the moment, when the House ex- 
pected to see him in a paroxism of rage suiting 
the action to the word, fling the despised bit 
of paper in the face of Mr. Pitt, or certainly at 
his feet, the orator suddenly pausing, folding it 
up very deliberately, and deposited it in the 
bottom of his right hand breeches pocket, 
which he buttoned with extraordinary care, 
thus confirming the views of his adversary and 
affording a practical refutation of his own.— 
The House, amused with this extraordinary de- 
nouement, was convulsed with laughter, while 


§ Mr. Burke in one of his speeches on this subject in 
the House of Commons, suddenly pulled a dagger from 
his bosom, which he had provided himself with, 10 Of 
der to give more effect to a particular passage 10 his 
speech, 
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the orator unc onscious of.the cause, stared with 
astonishment at an effect so little correspond. 
ing with the impression which he meant to pro- 
duce. 

Upon another occasion, Mr. Jones gave no- 
tice of a motion for papers on which to found a 
censur2 upon the minister for ignorance or inca- 
pacity displayed in the conduct of the war. The 
day appointed was now arrived. The honoura- 
ble member and his friends anticipating a 
strong resistance and a hard-fought batile, were 
early in the field, and drawn up in hostile array 
upon the opposition bench. At five o’clock the 
minister and a chosen band of his friends entered 
the House, and.marching up with stately step, 
ranged themselves upon the Treasury rows, pre. 
senting an adverse front to the enemy. Mr. 
Jones rose and after having spoken for some 
time with his usual vehemence, concluded by 
moving forthe papers, The Minister, contrary 
to the expectation of the party, nodded assent, 
and the motion was carried without a debate. — 
An amateur of the pugijlistic science, who has 
been jolted fifty miles across the country in a 
wretched chaise drawn by two tired jades, in 
hopes to witnessa fight between two celebrated 
professors, who has been content to make the 
crazy vehicle his bed chamber for the night, and 
next morning fought his way through a sturdy 
mob to the inside ring, and, at the moment when 
the combatants have entered the field and are 
preparing to set too, has all his prospects blast- 
ed by the sudden and unlucky appearance of a 
magistrate with his posse, who peremptorily for- 
bids the fight, may possibly form some faint 
idea of the chagrin and disappointment excited 
in the breasts of Mr. Jones and his friends, by 
this unexpected issue of his motion. Mr. Rob- 
son rose in anger; @levating his voice to its high- 
e-t pitch, and summoning up all his energies he 
exclaimed—*‘Is it to be borne, that gentlemen 
shall come here to do their duty, and that they 
shali hear nothing but silence??? Loud laughter 
sio0k the House through all its benches, and 
amidstits peals might be heard the voice of Mr, 
Jones, as he sat at the side of his friends, hoarse- 
ly grumbling in affiimation, “Oh, it is too bad, 
itis too bad!” 

Tne navy was so favourite a branch of service, 
iis estimates were always voted cheerfully, while 
(he army est mates as uniformly met with oppo- 
sition, and praduced debate. The latter were 
now brought before the House; and the new 
opposition true to the trust they had undertak- 
en, were resalved to do their duty. Mr. Robson, 
working himself up into a fine fit of constitutional 
and patriotic enthusiasm, his eye in fine fren- 
ay rolling, like one inspired, arraigns the extra- 
Vagance of the Minister, and laments the bank- 
rupt state of the country, the Goverrment be- 
ig unable to pay so small a sum as 194 10s.— 
At the word “bankrupt,” the Minister appears 
amazed, ‘There is, as a French reporter would 
say, ‘fa violent movement” on the Treasury- 
bench. A general cry burst from that side ot 
the House, Take down his words; take down 
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his words.” Mr. Robson is alarmed. The old 
woman, when she broke the looking-glass, and 
saw in its fragments twenty ugly faces instead of 
one, did not betray more astonishment and dis- 
may. Armed, however, with his authority, he 
resumes his courage, and the uproar having sub- 
sided, he is allowed to explain. In fact, a bill 
fur ‘hat amount had been presented at the Sick 
and Hurt Office, but not having been brought 
luring office hours, or from some other irrregu- 
larity or informality, it was not paid, and the 

fact of non-payment having been communicated 
to Mr. Robson, he thence drew the conclusion 
of national insolvency, without enquiring into the 

particular circumstances of the case. hose who 

for the moment adopted Mr. Robson’s error 

were not altogether free fram blame, being ac- 

cessaries after the fact to the misconception.— 

It was observed at the time, that “the growing 

taste for Italian music had made John Bull’s ear 

too delicate, else why such clamor and diseon- 

tent about a single note out of timein Mr. Rob- 

son’s bravura on the Army Estimates?’ Don 

Quixote was not more sincere when he propos- 

ed to break a lance with the windmill, than was 

that gentleman in the attack with his nineteen- 

pounder upon the Treasury. To the enthusiasm 

of that hero of romance, that flower of chivalry, 

he added all his sincerity and singleness of pur- 

pose; a tall figure with a dark, dismal counte- 

nance, completed the likeness. |] 

Since Mr. Robson’s time, his line of acting has 
Mr. Martin of 
Galway excited some expectation,1 and two 
or three nights of his performance appéared to 
justify it, but he ultimately trained off, and evine- 
ed a predilection for parts of a sentimental cha- 
racter, as may have been observed in his speech- 
es upon cruelty to animals, though not distin- 
guished by much pathos. ‘The late Sir Frede- 
rick Flood also tried his strength in the same cast 
of parts, but upon one night alone, did he affect 





|| The year 1799 being a period of great scarcity, a 
cousiderable portion of the time of Parliament was oe- 
cupied with devising the means to supply the deficien- 
cy. Potatoes then came into general use as a substitute 
for bread, and Mr. Robson, complaining of the great 
consumption of oats by the cavalry, (pronounced by him 
** cavalery,”) recommended that the grain so used should 
be reserved for human sustenance, From the pertina- 
city with which he advocated his proposition, and his 
constantly harping upon the ‘‘cavalery,” and the oats, 
Mr. Canning designated him ‘Titus Oates.” Mr, 
Jones in his various motions on the conduct of the war, 
was accustomed to dwell upon ‘the monstrosities” of 
Bonaparte, and was thence familiarly called ‘* Monstro- 
sity Jones.” a 


7 Upon one of these oecasions Mr. Martin excited 
considerable merriment in the House by the following 
story. —‘* A certain man,”’ he said, ‘* having been con- 
demined to death in Turkey, he had it communicated to 
the Grand Seignior, that if indulged with a respite for a 


' gives time, he would undertake to teach his Sublime 


ighness’s fayorite lapdog to speak Greek. ‘Ihe Grand 
Seignior,” added Mr. Martin, ‘* being anxious to see 
this Jusus nature, that is, a dog taught to speak Greek, 
granted the respite, and the criminal was thus enabled 


to prolong his life.” 
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any thing approaching a Ait.** All his other 
attempts were Cecidedly failures. This depart- 
ment in the House of Commons is now without 
a representative. There is not one member 
possessing the happy knack of enlivening the 
dulness of debate, of relieving the dark mas- 
ses of political argument by the sparkling co- 
ruscations of wit, or even the glimmering of a 
pun, or disposed to make the attempt, and who 
would not feel hurt at the merriment produced 
by being betrayed into ablunder. And here we 
trace a farther likeness between the composition 
of the House of Commons and the establishment 
of atheatre. In the theatre, as in the House, 
there never is a lack of candidates for grave and 
serious characters, but the comic performer, 
who can set the audience in a roar, is not often 
met with. Kvery season produces aspirants to 
even the first-rate parts in tragedy, but how very 
seldom do we hear of any one venturing to rival 
a Mathews or a Liston! 

Some affected critic may denounce this com- 
parison of a scene exclusively devoted to the 
representation of fiction with the House of Com- 
mons as Ccerogatory to that national assembly, 
and inconsistent with the respect due to its dig- 
nity. An obvious answer to every such cap- 
tious caviller, here presents itself. A similitude in 
some points between two things cannot, by any 
fair mode of reasoning, be made to imply a si- 
militude in all. The most celebrated of the an- 
cient poets did not hesitate to compare their 
gods and goddesses with mortals; and their suc- 
cessors of the present day, when they would ex- 
tol the charms of modern nymphs and belles, do 
not consider them affronted by imputing a simili- 
tude in certain points to inferior works of na- 
ture. One has the eye of the gazelle, another 
the stateliness of the stag, another the inno- 
cence of the lamb, another the breath of a cow, 
or of new-mown hay, another the colour and 
the coldness of snow; if the poet be a lover, he 
sees all these qualities combined in his mistress, 
and the lady never regards the comparison as a 
disparagement of her virtue or her beauty. 


The Irish House of Commons being similar in 
its organization to that of England, it naturally 
presented something of a similar aspect and 
mode of operation. ‘The late Sir Boyle Roche 
was the member on whom, towards its close, de- 





** In 1815, during the riots produced by the Corn 
Bill, several members, on their way to the House of 
Commons, were surrounded by the populace, who ob- 
structed the avenues, and insulted those who were known 
to be friendly to the measure. One member, on enter- 
ing the House, exhibited his torn cout to the Speaker, 
complaining of the want of protection. Another la- 
mented the loss of his hat; another had been hustled in 
the crowd, and if not really hurt, seriously frightened. 
Sir Frederick Flood, who was a supporter of the Bill, 
and equally entitled to the displeasure of the populace, 
boasted his superior address in the following terms:— 
** Mr. Speaker, they surrounded me too, and inquired 
my name; now, Mr. Speaker, I hate prevarication, but, 
= name being Flood, I felt myself at liberty to answer 
‘Waters,’ and so they Ict me pass without molestation.” 
‘Thestory excited great laughter, 





volved the task of supporting the light and co- 
mic parts in the nightly performances of the 
session. It was he who was destined to relieve 
the dull and sombre character of political dis. 
cussion, and convert the House into a scene of 
merriment—if by legitimate means, so much the 
better; if not, by any substitute calculated to 
produce the desired effect. Sir Boyle was a 
staunch courtier, who voted uniformly on the 
ministerial side, and it was universally allowed 
he did it more essential service by his address 
than many others of equal zeal and perhaps 
greater ability. “I wish,” said he, one day, 
when opposing an anti-ministerial motion, ‘J 
wish, Mr. Speaker, this motion at the bottom of 
the bottomless pit.” At another time, in rela- 
tion to the English connection, he observed— 
** England, it must be allowed, is the mother 
country, and, therefore, [ would advise them 
(England and Ireland) to live in filial affection 
together, like sisters as they are and ought to 
be!” A question of smuggling practices in the 
Shannon, being under consideration—‘ ‘I would,” 
said Sir Boyle, ‘‘have two frigates stationed on 
the opposite points at the mouth of the river, 
and there they should remain fixed, with strict 
orders not to stir; and so, by cruising and cruis- 
ing about, they would be able to intercept every 
thing that should attempt to pass between.”— 
‘These effusions never failed to excite laughter; 
but though that national figure of speech, vul- 
gatly called a bull, was that in which he most 
delighted to indulge, and which flowed most na- 
turally from his tongue, he sometimes displayed, 
if not genuine wit, yet something akin to point- 
ed satire and repartee. This was exemplified 
in his remarks upon a speech of Mr. Curran, 
containing the following passage—‘*The honor- 
able and learned gentleman boasts that he is the 
guardian of his own honor; I wish him joy on 
his sinecure.” It was an opinion that much of 
his blundering was affected, and resorted to asa 
substitute for argument when the merits of the 
question could not be successfully met by his 
friends, and were thus sought to be avoided.— 
Mr. Yelverton, afterwards Viscount Avonmore, 
when in opposition to the Government, was ex- 
pected to take a leading part in a particular 
question; Sir Boyle had spoken on the debate, 
and had been called to order by that gentleman, 
who followed him; but he had not advanced far 
in his speech, when Sir Boyle started up and 
called him to order. Mr. Yelverton sat down; 
a pause ensued; after which Sir Boyle said, ‘*Sir, 
you may go on.”? Mr. Yelverton resumed, and 
had just arrived atan interesting part of a pow- 
erful, eloquent, and impassioned appeal, when 
he was again called to order by Sir Boyle. The 
latter, as on the former occasion, did not attempt 
to point out where the orator was disorderly.— 
Mr. Yelverton, who was a man of a warm tem- 
per, with difficulty restrained his passion within 
the bounds of decorum, and remonsirated loudly 
against such extraordinary conduct—but Sir 
Boyle, as before, observed with great compo- 
sure, “Sir, you may go on.” Mr. Yelverton was 
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now approaching the close of his speech, when 
Sir Boyle rose again, and called him to order in 
a still more earnest tone. This was too much 
for human endurance. Mr. Yelverton arraigned 
this irregular conduct in the most indignant 
terms. The Speaker expressed strong disap- 
probation of these interruptions, and Sir Boyle 
was peremptorily required to explain, which he 
did, by simply stating, and without the least ap- 
parent emotion, “Mr. Speaker, | do not conceive 
in what my conduct is more disorderly than that 
of the honorable member. He called me to order, 
and why should I not be at liberty to call him to 
order in my turn?” The gravity and apparent 
simplicity with which this excuse was offered, 
had the desired effect of exciting laughter, in 
which the friends of Sir Boyle heartily joined, 
conscious that by the course which he had pur- 
sued, their formidable opponent had been per- 
plexed, and the force of his speech impaired, if 
not frittered away. Sir Boyle was a tall, hand- 
some man, of mild and very gentlemanlike man- 
ners. He had been an officer in the army, and 
had seen some hard service in Ameriaa. The gra- 
vity of his deportment—for he never appeared 
sensible of his blunders, nor shared in their ef- 
fects—rendered his efforts to excite merriment 
the more efficient. He was a native of Kerry, and 
possessed in an eminent degree the rich brogue 
peculiar to that part of the country, which har- 
monised admirably with the matter and man- 
‘ner of his harrangues. Happening to be in the 
neighborhood when the late Mr. Fox visited the 
lakes of Killarny, he politely offered to become 
his cicerone, an office which furnished him with 
the following anecdote of that celebrated ora- 
tor:— When he arrived at the top of Manger- 
ton,” said Sir Boyle, ** what did Charles Fox do 
but strip off his clothes like a Newfoundland 
dog, and plunged into the lake.” Mangerton is 
a mountain of considerable altitude on the banks 
of the lower lake, with a winding road along its 
sides up to the summit, on which is a lake of 
great depth, called the ** Devil’s Punch bowl.’’ 
The weather having been sultry, and Mr. Fox 
being fatigued and heated by his exertions in 
ascending the mountain, on his arrival at the 
edge of the lake he stripped off his clothes and 
leaped in; but the water being intensely cold at 
that height, he was taken suddenly ill, and fears 
were entertained for some time by his compa- 
nions that his life would be the price of his im- 
prudence. 
— 


BURNING OF THE SHIP FAME, 


AND ESCAPE OF PASSENGERS. 

We omit other extracts for the present, to 
give place to a vivid sketch of this remarkable 
event. The happy escape of those whose lives 
were exposed in the calamity relieved it of its 
most frightful attributes, but the loss to science 
and learning which it occasioned will never 
cease to be deplored. 


We embarkedon the second and sailed at 
daylight for England, from the East Indies, 
with every prospect of a quick and comfortable 
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passage. The ship wasevery thing we could 
wish; and having closed my charge here much 
to my satisfaction, it was one of the happiest 
days of my life. We were, perhaps, too happy; 
for in the evening came a sad reverse. Sophia 
had just gone to bed, andI had thrown offall 
my clothes, when a cry of fire, fire! roused us 
from our calm content, and in five minutes the 
whole ship was in flames! I ran quickly to 
examine whence the flames seemed principally 
to issue, and found that the fire had its origin im- 
mediately under our cabin. Down with the 
boats. Where is Sophia? Here. The children? 
Here. A rope to the side. Lower Lady Raffles. 
Give her to me, says one! I’ll take her, says the 
Captain. Throw the gunpowder overboard. It 
cannot be got at; it is in the magazine, close to 
the fire. Stand clear of the powder. Skuttle 
the water casks. Water! Water! Where’s Sir 
Stamford? Come into the boat, Nilson! Nilson, 
come into the boat. Push off, push off. Stand 
clear of the after part of the ship. 

All this passed much quicker than I can write 
it We pushed off, and as we did so, the flames 
burst out of our cabin window, and the whole 
after part of the ship was in flames. The masts 
and sails not taking fire, we moved to a dis- 
tance sufficient to avoid the immediate explosion ; 
but the flames were coming out of the main 
hatchway; and, seeing the rest of the crew, 
with the captain, still on board, we pulled back 
to her under the bows, so as to be more distant 
from the powder. As we apptoached, we per- 
ceived that the people on board were getting 
into another boat on the opposite side. She 
pushed off: we hailed her; have you all on board? 
Yes, all, save one. Who ishe? Johnson, sick 
in his cot. Can we save him? No, impossible. 
The flames were issuing from the hatchway. 
At this moment, the poor fellow, scorched, | im- 
agine by the flames, roared out most lustily, 
having run upon the deck. I will go for him, says 
the captain. The two boats then came togeth- 
er, and we took out some of the persons from 
the captain’s boat, which was overladen. He 
then pulled under the bowsprit of the ship, and 
picked the poor fellow up. Are you all safe? 
Yes, we have got the man: all lives safe. 
Thank God! Pu!l offfrom the ship. Keep your 
eye on the star, Sir Stamford. ‘There is one 
scarcely visible. 

We then hauled close to each other, and 
found the captain fortunately had a compass, 
but we had no light except from the ship. Our 
distance from Bencoolen, we estimated to be 
about fifty miles, in a south west direction. 
There being no landing place to the southward 
of Bencoolen, our only chance was to regain 
that port. The captainthen undertook to lead, 
and we to follow, ina N. N. E. course, as well 
as we could; no chance, no possibility being 
left, that we could again approach the ship; for 
she was now one splendid flame,’fore and aft, 
and aloft; her masis and sails in a blaze, and 
rocking to and fro, threatening to fall in an in- 
stant. There goes her mizen mast; pull away 
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my boys; there goes the gunpowder. Thank God! 
thank God! 

You may judge of our situation without any 
further particulars. The alarm was given at 
about twenty minutes past eight, and in less than 
ten minutes she was in flames. There was not 
a soul on board at half past eight, and in less 
than ten minutes afterwards she was one grand 
mass of fire. 

My only apprehension was the want of boats 
to hold the people, as there was not time to 
have got out the long boat, or to make a raft. 
All we had to rely upon were two small quarter 
boats, which fortunately were lowered without 
accident, and in these two small open boats, 
without a dropof water or grain of food, or 
rag of covering, except what we happened at 
the moment to have on our backs, we embark- 
ed on the ocean, thankful to God for his mer- 
cies! Poor Sophia, having been taken out of 
her bed, had nothing.on but her wrapper; nei- 
ther shoes nor stockings. The children just 
astaken out of bed, whence one had been 
snatched after the flames had attacked it. In 
short, there was not time for any one to think 
of more than two things. Can the ship be sav- 
ed?—No. Let us save ourselves then. All else 
was swallowed up in one grand ruin. 

To make the best of our misfortune, we avail- 
ed ourselves of the light from the ship to steer 
a tolerably good course towards the shore. She 
continued to burn till about midnight, when the 
saltpetre, which she had on board took fire, and 
sent up one of the most splendid and brilliant 
flames that ever was seen, illuminating the ho- 
rizon in every direction, to an extent of not less 
than fifty miles, and casting that kind of blue 
light over us, which is of all others most horri- 
ble. She burnt and continued in flame in this 
style for about an hour or two, when we lost 
sight of the object in clouds of smoke. 

Neither Nilson nor Mr. Bell, our medical 
friend, who had accompanied us, had saved 
their coats; but the tail of mine, witha pocket 
handkerchief, served to keep Sophia’s feet 
warm, and we made breechss for the children 
with our neck cloths. Rain now came on, but 
fortunately it was not of long continuance, and 
we got dry again. The night became serene 
and starlight. We were now certain of our 
course, and the men behaved manfully; they 
rowed incessantly, and with good heart and spi- 
rit; and never did mortals look more anxiously 
for day light and for land, than we did. Not 
that our sufferings or grounds of complaint were 
any thing to what has often befallen others; 
but from Sophia’s delicate health, as well as my 
own, and the stormy nature of the coast, 1 felt 
perfectly canvinced that we were unable to un- 
dergo starvation and exposure to the sun and 
weather many days—and awire of the rapidity 
of tle currents, 1 feared we might fall to the 
southward af tae port. 

At day light we recognized the coast and Rat 
Island, which gave us great spirits; and though 
we found durselves much to the southward of 





the port, we considered ourselves almost at 
home. Sophia had gone through the night better 
than could have been expected, and we contin- 
ued to pull on with all our strergth, About eight 
or nine we saw a ship standing to us from the 
Roads. They had seen the flames on shore and 
sent out vessels to our relief; and here certainly 
came a minister of Providence in the character 
of a minister of the Gospel, for the first person I 
recognized was one of the missionaries. They 
gave us a bucket of water, and we took the 
captain on board as a pilot. The wind, how- 
ever, was averse, and we could not reach the 
shore, and took the ship, where we gvi some 
refreshment and shelter from the sun. By this 
time Sophia was quite exhausted, fainting con- 
tinually. About two o’clock, we landed safe 
and sound: and no words of mine can do justice 
to the expressions of feeling sympathy and kind- 
ness by which we were hoaiied by every 
one. If any proof had been wanting, that 
my administration had been satisfactory, here, 
we had it unequivocally from all. There was 
not a dry eye; and, as we drove back to our 
former home, loud was the ery of **God be 
praised.” 

But enough; and I will only add, that we are 
now greatly recovered, in good spirits, and busy 
at work, getting ready made clothes for present 
use. We went to bed at three in the afternoon, 


and I did not awake till six this morning. So-. 


phia had nearly as sound a sleep, and, with the 
exception of a bruise, and a little pain in the 
bones from fatigue, we have nothing to com- 
plain of. 

The loss I have to regret beyond all, is my 
papers and drawings; all my notes and obser- 
vations, with memoirs and collections, sufficient 
for a full and ample history not only of Suma- 
tra, but of Borneo, and almost every other Isl- 
and of note in these seas—my intended account 
of the establishment of Singapore—the history 
of my own administration—Eastern grammars, 
dictionaries, and vocabularies—and last, not 
least, a grand map of Sumatra on which | had 
been employed since my arrival here, and on 
which for the last six months, I had bestowed al- 
most my whole undivided attention. This, how- 
ever, was not all: all my callections in natural 
history—all my splendid collection of drawings, 
upwards of two thousand in number—with all 
the valuable papers and notes of my friends Ar- 
nold and Jack; and, to conclude, I will merely 
notice, that there was searcely an unknown ab- 
imal, bird, beast, or fish, or an interesting plant, 
which we had not on buard—a living tapir, # 
new species of tiger, splendid pheasant, &e. do- 
mesticated for the voyage: we were, in short, 
in this respect, a perfeet Noah’s ark. 

All, all has perished! but thank God, our lives 
have been spared, and we do not repine. 





An inviolable fidelity, good humor, and com- 
placency of temper, outlive all the charms of 
a fine face, and make the decays of it invisible.— 
Tatler. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


‘«*] had command of the W , a small brig, 
end was cruising off Madagascar, on the look- 
out for slave-ships:—it was near two o’clock in 
the day, when I discovered a sail between us 
and the coast. We saw it clearly, myself and 
the two midshipmen, and determined to keep 
her in sight, and to watch, but without altering 
our course, or appearing to notice her; she 
still continued to creep along the shore, and 
then, as if suddenly perceiving us for the first 
time, hoisted more sail. I now felt certain that 
it was a slaver, end bore down upon her. We 
had to tack, in order to clear a reef cf rock that 
ran far out; still, however, we were gaining, 
when, on her making wu small headland, I said, 
‘Do.you still see her?’ to a young officer, whose 
glass was directed tow:rds her. ‘ No, she has 
disappeared behind that point, and it was so 
suddenly that I think she must have struck her 
masts and lowered her sails, to lie concealed.’— 
‘I am certain now she is a slaver,’ I said, ‘and 
she shall not escape us.’ We reached the head- 
land, which formed one of the boundaries of a 
small bay, in which I felt certain the vessel 
must be; but tne eveairg was coming on, the 
coast was wild and rocky, and I brought my 
brig to anchor at the mouth, sv that nothing 
could get out unseen, while 1 waited for the 
rising of the moon. A dead calm came on after 
sunset, and not a sound was to be heard on that 
lonaly coast. Befcre the moon was up, I had 
out a boat and four men, and taking my pistols, 
jumped into her, leaving these directions with 
the elder midshipman, that should I fire one pis- 
tol, he should send a boat in the direction of the 
report, but should it be repeated, he should send 
both boats and every man that could be spared. 
Iwent and examined every creek, every small 
inlet of the bay, every rock beneath the shadow 
of which a boat might have lain concealed. 
The moon had risen, and gleamed with its cold, 
pale light on that rocky bay; and when, after a 
silent search of nearly three hours, I rowed for 
the brig, and, on approaching saw her small deck 
covered with men, a strange feeling came over 
me. * Something has happened!’ I said. ‘ Have 
you seen her?’ wag the question of the elder mid- 
thipman. *No.’—* What, have you seen noth- 
ing?—* Nothing! 1 replied. He then told me, 
s that about a quarter of an hour afterI had 
| gone, they heard the brig hailed; that they 

‘istened and again distinctly heard it; that in 

about two hours they heard screams—one 

might have been deceived, but they all heard 

‘hem; that a belief came over him, that I had 
= gone on board the slaver, and was detained; and 
‘hat just before my return the boat had been or- 
dered out to search for me. 

“All this sounds strangely!’ I observed to 
the narrator; * but how do you explain it?’~~* I 
cannot explain it.’ I ordered careful watch 
‘o be kept during the night, and at daybreak 
‘gain examined evey point of the bay. ‘there 
vas no ship, and no sign of a wreck. A vague 
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ing over the men, who gladly left that part of 
the coast, which I named ‘ Enchanted Bay.’ 
I have bewildered myself with thinking of it; 
but such are the facts.” 

a 


Description of a herd of wild Elephants. 

A herd of elephants, browzing in majestic tran- 
quillity amidst the wild magnificence of an Afri- 
can landscape, is a very noble sight, and one of 
which I shall never forget the impression. It 
is difficult to convey ina brief notice an adequate 
idea of such a scene; but if the reader will, in 
imagination, accompany me on a short excur- 
sion into the wilderness, I shall endeavour to 
show him at least what the South-Africans 
call the spoor—the vestigia of a troop of ele- 
phants. 

During my residence on'the eastern frontier 
of the Cape Colony, I accompanied a party of 
English officers on a little exploratory excur- 
sion into a tract of country then termed the Neu- 
tral Territory, immediately adjoining to the lo- 
cation of the Scottish settlers at Bavian’s Ri- 
ver. This territory, which comprises an irregu- 
lar area of about 2,000,000 of acres, had remain- 
ed for several years entirely without inhabitants; 
for its native possessors, the Caffers and Gho- 
naquas, had been expelled from it in 1819 by 
the Colonial forces, and no other permanent in- 
habitants had yet been allowed to occupy it. 
The Colonists were even forbicden to hunt in it 
under severe penalties, and, in consequence of 
this, the wild animals had resorted thither in 
considerable numbers. 

The upper part of this extensive tract, into 
which we now penetrated, is an exceedingly 
wild and bewildering region, broken into innu- 
merable ravines, encumbered with rocks, preci- 
pices and impenetrable woods and jungles, and 
surrounded on almost every side by lofty and 
sterile monntains. During our first day’s journey, 
although we saw many herds of large game, 
such as quaghas, gnoos, hartebeests, koodoos, 
with a variety of the smaller antelopes, there 
was no appearance of elephants; but, in the 
course of the second day, as we pursued our 
route down the valley of the Koonap river, we 
became aware that a numerous troop of these 
gigantic animals had recently preceded us, 
Foot-prints of all dimensions, from 8 to 15 inch- 
es in diameter, were every where visible; and 
in the swampy spots on the banks of the river 
it was evident that some of them had been lux- 
uriously enjoying themselves by rolling their un- 
wieldly bulks in the ooze and mud. But it was 
inthe groves and jungles that they had left the 
most striking proofs of their recent presence and 
peculiar habits. In many places paths had been 
trodden through the midst of dense thorny 
forests, otherwise impenetrable. They appear- 
ed to have opened up these paths with great 
judgment, always taking the best and shortes 
cut to the next open savanna, or ford of the ri- 
ver; and in this way they were of the greatest 
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traversed by a wheel-carriage, and great part 
of it, indeed, inaccessible even on horseback, 
except by the aid of these powerful and saga- 
cious animals. In such places (as the Hotten- 
tots assured me) the great bull elephants always 
march in the van, bursting through the jungle 
as a bullock would through a field of hops, 
treading down the thorny brush-wood, and 
breaking off with their proboscis the larger 
branches that obstruct their passage; the fe- 
males and younger part of the herd follow in 
his wake in single file: and in this manner a path 
is cleared through the densest woods and fo- 
rests, such asit would take the pioneers of an 
army no small labour to accomplish. 

Among the groves of mimosa trees, which 
were thinly sprinkled over the grassy meadows 
along the river margins, the traces of the ele- 
phants were not less apparent. Immense num- 
bersof these trees had been torn out of the 
ground, and placed in an inverted position, in 
order to enable the animals to browze at their 
ease on the soft and juicy roots, which form a 
favourite partof their food. I observed that, in 
numerous instances, when the trees were of con- 
siderable size, the elephant had employed one 
of his tusks, exactly as we should use a crow- 
bar—thrusting it under the roots to loosen their 
hold of the earth, before he could tear them up 
with his proboscis. Many of the larger mimo- 
sas had resisted all these efforts; and, indeed, 
it is only after heavy rains, when the soil is soft 
and loose, that they can successfully attempt 
this operation. 

While we were admiring these and other in- 
dications of the elephant’s strength and saga- 
city, we suddenly found ourselves, on issuing 
from a woody defile, through one of the wild 
paths I have mentioned, in the midst of a nu- 
merous herd of these animals. None of them, 
however, were very close upon us; but they 
were seen scattered in little clumps over the 
bottom and sides of the valley two or three 
miles in length; some browzing on the succu- 
lent spekboom (portulacaria Afra), which 
clothed the skirtsof the hills on either side; 
others at work among the young mimosas 
sprinkled over the low and grassy savanna. 
As we proceeded cautiously onward, and some 
of these parties came more distinctly into view, 
(consisting apparently, in many instances, of 
separate families, the male, the female, and the 
young of different sizes,) the gigantic magnitude 
of the leaders became more and more striking. 
The calm and stately tranquillity of their de- 
portment, too, was remarkable. Though we 
were a band of about a dozen horsemen, (inclu- 
ding our Hotentot attendants), they seemed 
either not to observe, or altogether to disregard 
our march down the valley. 


—>——— 
THE LADRONES. 
The following is part of a highly interesting 
article in ‘The United Service Journal,’ entitled 
‘Personal Narrative of Captain Glasspoole, of 
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relating the captivity of that officer amongst the 
Ladrones of the Chinese seas, and describing 
the haunts and habits of those warlike pirates. 
The writer, after describing the manner of his 
capture, and describing the habits of the Lad. 
rones, proceeds to give some account of their 
combats with the Chinamen:— 


‘On the first of November the fleet sailed up 
a narrow river, and anchored at’ night within 
two miles of a little town called Whampoa. In 
front of it was a small fort, and several manda- 
rine vessels lying in the harbour. The chief sent 
the interpreter to me, saying I must order my 
men to make cartridges and clean their mus- 
kets, ready to go on shure in the morning. | 
assured the interpreter I should give no such or- 
ders; they must please themselves. Soon after 
the chief came on board, threatening to put us 
all to a cruel death if we refused to abey his or- 
ders. For my own part I remained determined, 
and advised the men not to comply, as I thought, 
by making ourselves useful, we should be ac- 
counted too valuable. A few hours afterwards 
he sent to me again, saying that, if myself and 
the quarter-master would assist them at the 
great guns; that ifalso the rest of the men went 
on shore, and succeeded in taking the place, he 
would then take the money offered for our ran- 
som, and give them twelve dollars for every Chi- 
naman’s head they cut off. To these proposals 
we cheerfully acceeded, in hope of facilitating 
our deliverance. Early in the morning the for- 
ces intended for landing were assembled in row 
boats, amounting in the whole to three or four 
thousand men. The largest vessels weighed 
and hauled on shore, to cover the landing of the 
forces, and attacked the fort and mandarine 
vessels, About nine o’clock the action com- 
menced, and continued with great spirit for 
nearly an hour, when the walls of the fort gave 
way, and the men retreated in great confusion. 
The mandarine vessels still continued firing, 
having blocked up the entrance of the harbour, 
to prevent the Ladrone boats from entering.— 
At this the Ladrones were much exasperated, 
and about three hundred of them swam ashore, 
with a short sword lashed close under each arm 
—they then ran along the banks of the river tll 
they came abreast of the vessels, and then swam 
off again and boarded them. ‘The Chinese thus 
attacked leaped overboard, and endeavored to 
reach the opposite shore; the Ladrones follow- 
ed, and cut the greater part of them to pieces 
in the water. They next towed the vessels out 
of harbor, and attacked the town with increas 
ed fury. The inhabitants fought about a quat- 
ter of an hour, and then retreated to an adja- 
cent hill, from which they were driven with 
great slaughter. After this the Ladrones 1e- 
turned and plundered the town, every boat leav- 
ing it when laden. ‘The Chinese, on the hills, 
perceiving most of the boats were off, rallied 
and retook the town, after killing near two hun- 
dred Ladrones. One of my men was unfortu- 
nately lost in this dreadful massacre. 
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sit of the town, and then reduced it to ashes, 
ind put all the prisoners to death, without re- 
garding age or sex. I must not omit to mention 
.most horrid, though ludicrous circumstance 
vhich happened at this place. The Ladrones 
vere paid by their chief ten dollars for every 
(higaman’s head they produced. One of my men 
turning the corner of a street was met by a La- 
drone running furiously after a Chinese. He had 
3 drawn sword in his hand, and two Chinamen’s 
heads, which he had cut off, tied by their tails, 
and slung round his neck. I was witness my- 
self to some of them producing five or six to ob- 
tain payment.”’ 
a aan 

DIPLOMATIC DINNER IN PERU. 

At three o’clock a numerous and exceedingly 
select company assembled in (as usual) a barn- 
like room, down the middle of which wasa long 
narrow table, studded with plates, bottles of 
wine, and saucers, in alternate rows: in the lat- 
ter were small pieces of cheese, sausages, ham, 
and bacon, cut in fanciful slices, for the gratifi- 
cation of the eye as well as the taste. Upon a 
side-table were several bottles of rum and spruce- 
beer, and plates of all sorts of cakes and con- 
fections, which were presented by the hust as a 
welcome to his guests on their entering the 
room. Dulces (sweet-meats) are at all times 
highly prized in South America, and the hand- 
ing them round with a glass of rum (for on these 
particular occasions one glass serves a whole 
company) affords a very happy opportunity 
of displaying politeness and attention—-coin, 
which in this country is mote current, and 
more valued, than in any other in the world; and 
he who dispenses it liberally, not prodigally, 
will never want friends in South America. An 
Englishman must here abandon his own preju- 
dices, and occasionally yield to the customs of 
those whom he may happen to visit, and into 
whose society he must recollect he is always 
good-naturedly invited, never importunately 
urged. A little custom will soon reconcile him 
‘o various pract:ces which may at first be found 
8 repugnant to the taste as a black dose; but 
ifterwards they all go down as easily as a pill. 
He is not expected to accept a cigar from the 
mouth of another, nay, even from a domestic, as 
in Spain, where, by declining it, you commit 
‘grievous offence against friendship and goad- 
vreeding. In South America I have never seen 
this act of friendly politeness proffered, because 
‘very One is usually furnished with a stock of 
‘obacco in his pockets. But you must accept 
with grateful acknowledgment the remains of a 
sass of rum; the more lips it has touched, the 
nore cordiality in the dram; off with it! and be- 
Ware of wiping your mouth either before or after 
'. Should you be induced to wipe the brim of 
‘he glass before drinking, or turn it between 
yourself and the light to seek a little space free 
‘om humidity, your reputation is gone for eveft 

When a lady selects a gentleman from the 
‘“ompany, by beckoning or calling him to take 
‘er glass and sip after her, the compliment is 
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then highly enviable; and whether her lips be 
pale and shrivelled by the wintry effect of years, 
or cherry-ripe and pouting in the fragrance of 
summer, he is bound bv the well-understood 
laws of respect, etiquette, honour, gallantry, 
love, and all their little jealousies, to imprint 
his own lips upon the precise spot where those 
were placed which preceded him, and then to 
take off the very last drop in the glass. We 
consumed a bottle of rum and some bottles of 
spruce-beer, with a few cakes and dulces, in this 
friendly manner, before the order for dinner was 
given. Slaves, male and female, black, tawny, 
copper, and mulatto, then entered the room, 
bearing ponderous dishes of silver, with soups, 
meats and vegetables, and covered every vacant 
spot upon the table, to which the guests now 
drew nigh with an unlimited profusion of cere- 
monious bows, and squeezed themselves as well 
as they could, with pinioned arms, into the few 
inches of space allotted to each. I was among 
the fortunate who obtained a seat to their satis- 
faction. be ° . - be 


At the dinner-table sundry little compliments, 
constituting the etiquette of society, must also 
be given, and received with all goodliness of 
manner. If you happen to be helped to any pe- 
culiar well-dressed dish, you must first praise it 
aloud, in order to enhance its value, and to at- 
tract the notice of the company; you then 
stretch across the table with a tit-bit on the end 
of your fork, presenting it to whomsoever you 
wish to distinguish by this mark of favour, and 
who, accepting it, retains your fork; but, as a 
ratification of the act, returns to you his or hers. 
At the second course, these compliments become 
general, when, in the space of a few minutes, 
you may have been favored with a mouthful 
from every fork at the table, whilst your own 
has gone the round of the whole company. 
Plates and dishes being removed, bottles of cla- 
ret, of Frontignac, of cider, and of spruce-beer, 
were intermingled upon the table, and the speedy 
consumption of the beverage proved it to be 
agreeable tothe guests. Toasts and sentiments, 
accompanied by speeches, went their round as 
rapidly as the bottles. The Americans are pe- 
culiarly fond of table oratory. When it has 
happened that two or three candidates for the 
attention of the company have risen at the same 
time, I have seen momentary disputes respect- 
ing the right of speaking first, and on those oc- 
casions I observed that the president generally 
settled the difference by speaking himself. The 
English mode of expressing applause, ‘Hip! hip! 
hip!’ ‘*Hurra! hurra! hurra!’ has been adopted 
in America, and the uproar of a dinner- 
party there is not exceeded by that of the happi- 
est midnight revellers at the London Tavern; 
neither 4s it an uncommon thing to see every glass 
upon the table broken, or dashed against the 
walls of the apartment, the climax #f joyous feel- 
ing and satisfaction at what has beén said, imply- 
ing that the subject is too good eyer to suffer the 
same glasses to be defiled by being made to con- 
tain a bumper to any less aceeptak le sentiment. 
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LORD BYRON. 

Yet peace be to their ashes,—for by them, 

If merited, the penalty is paid; 
It is Dot ours to judge,—far less condemn; 

The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all,—-or hope and dread allay’d 

By slumber, on one pillow,—in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure, must be decay’d: 

And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 
’T will be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 

Childe Harold, Canto 111. p. 109. 

The veneration which we owe to the illustri- 
ous dead and to those mighty minds which have 
by their lustre delighted and illuminated the 
world, should at all times rise superior to that 
spirit of persecution and envy which has thrown 
a shade upon the records of renown and dark- 
ened the annals of modern ages. How noble, 
how sublime, is the act of bending over the 
tomb of genius or virtue, and of offering that 
homage, which, though unheard in the silent 
city of the dead, vibrates on the bosoms of the 
living, and urges aspiring youth to deeds of 
glory. Nor is this all. The pious and venerat- 
ed act of bowing the knee over the grand and 


‘ sublime characters who have gone before us, 


wrests from the gloom of the grave the brilliant 
remnants of imperishable renown, and rescues 
from the sarcophagus and the scoffer the gems 
of worth and the dagger of defamation. What 
roust have been the feelings of the Scandinavian, 
hero, and the son of the mighty Morven, when 
they rose from their devotions at the mauso- 
leums of their warrior sires, and saw amid the 
tempests ofthe night the spirits of those immor- 
tal men! And what were the emotions in the 
bosom of the celebrated Byron when he descend- 
ed into the catacombs of oriental genius, untied 
the scroll of fame, and by the lamp of glory 
still burning, read the history of a nation’s re- 
nown, What glowing thoughts must have been 
engraven on the tablet of memory when he stood 
over the ashes of Socrates, Zeno, Aristotle and 
Plato, and fancy warm with enthusiasm, pre- 
sented to his view the academy, the porch, and 
the lyceum. And didthe immortal Byron, when 
he knelt at the shrines of Grecian greatness, 
dwell only on the shades in the characters of 
her illustrious sons, and hold them up to censure 
and to scorn? Nay! with a poet’s feelings he 
gave their virtuous deeds to song and their er- 
rors to oblivion. 

The evil that men do, lives after them, 

Whilst the good is oft interred with their bones 

So let it be with Cwsar’s.”’ 

But let it not be thus with Byron’s—the noble 
poet and the friend of liberty. I am not blind- 
ed by the biandishments of wealth, the splendor 
of birth, or the pride of nobility. These brought 
as proofs of human greatness to me are mocke- 
ries. Such extraneous qualities never can bright- 
en the human intellect or constitute the essence 
of a mighty soul. I venerate the memory of 
Byron, not for the name or title attached, but 
for that inherent, greatness, that all grasping 
power of his mind, which not only amused and 
delighted, but astonished and illumined the 
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world. In the language of the Grecian orator 
over his dead body, he was the poet o. every 
age. But by rapacious hands his character has 








been assassinated, and those who dared not 


meet his gigantic intellect while living have en- 


tered the sacred sepulchre of his repose, and 
with sacrilegious hands have attempted to ex- 
tinguish the lamp of his renown, and hold up - 
remains of the glorious martyr to Grecian liber- 
ty to cold contempt and scorn. _How heartless! 
How void of humanity and mercy! What! tri- 
umph over the harmless dust of one, who, while 
living, could melt in sympathy for the sorrows 
of his fellow man! 


But his belief was not that of mine. Alas, 
and shall we triumph on the tomb of a brother, 
and sacrifice all which he held dear in life and 
which remains of him, because we consider our 
offering to Heaven more grateful than his? How 
much nobler to pity delusion than to punish mis- 
fortune, when the object is already arraigned be- 
fore the eternal Judge. This is the crime which 
partakes more of delusion than determination, 
for which the world has cried out in scorn as 
though all other men were immaculate in virtue 
and eternal in exemption from error. And for 
this solitary error, one of the most sublime cha- 
racters of the age must be sunk to the unfa- 
thomable vortex of Cimmerian infamy. But his 
fame is immortal—his monument in his works 
can never perish. Posterity will do honor to 
the renown of a man whose brow was encircled 
with the two-fold laurels of learning and liberty. 


His niche is already filled in the temple of eter- | 


nal fame. 

With one error Byron was emphatically the 
man of many virtues. 
brain* could feel for, and sympathise with the 
suffering individual or the injured nation. A dark- 
ening storm from the east bore to his youthful 


ears the clash of resounding arms—the genius F 
of liberty cried in his ears, that the savage foot # 


of the Moslem had polluted the land of song, 
the land of his early dreams, and swift as the 
leap of the lightning he grasped his sword, and 
his keel was seen from the silver sands of Otran- 
to, approaching the shores of Greece. There, 
like another La Fayette, he stood the champion 
of liberty and humanity. Animated by the ex- 
ample of other illustrious heroes, he gave his 


purse to feed a sick and starving army, and & 
pledged his life in the hour of darkness and dan- 


Nor was this all. By his humane exam- 


ger. 


ples he meliorated the horrors of war, at best 


sufficiently horrific, and thus rescued from the 


hands of the Turkish tyrant, ready to be imbru- § 
ed in their blood, the Grecian mother and her 4 


His colossal heart and § 








i 


daughters. When the poet came to aid the land § 





* When Byron’s body was dissected, for the purpese 
of being embalmed, the heart was found to be much 
larver than in ordinary men, and the liver smaller. Dr. 
Bruno informs us that the quantity of brains was ope- 
fourth greater than in common heads. The peculiar 
formation of the cranium affords an argument for the 
cause of his eccentricity. 
been singularly shaped. 


The cranium is said to have © 
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of his youthful aspirations, all Greece rejoiced; 
and when the angel of death descended to blast 
heir brilliant hopes, all Greece then mourned 
Syver the venerated corse of the martyr to liberty 
snd learning. The tears of sorrow rolled from 
the eyes of those who had seen carnage in every 
orm and death, in every shape unmoved. How 
ouching! How sublime! A nation of magnani- 
mous people in tears over the dead body of their 
benefactor. A benefactor too, who had shone 
Sin all the courts of Europe, who had already as- 
ended the pinnacle of fame and received the 
Boratulations of an admiring age. A benefactor 
who had moved in the fascinating circles of so- 
ciety, and blest with ease and afiluence, yet left 
them all at the cry of oppressed humanity, to 
restle for liberty in an extermin@ting war, and 
erhaps to fall beneath the sabre of the treach- 
srous Turk. And when death came upon him 
n another form, the feelings of his generous 
eart appeared. ‘* Oh, my poor dear child! my 
ear Ada! my God, couldI have but seen her!’’ 
e exclaimed in his last illness. ‘Then spoke, 
nnd burst the tender heart of a father. And 
again he said, *‘ I am not afraid of dying; 1 am 
nore fit to die than many think!’ Read this, 
ye who have held him up to scorn, and say if 
such language ever fell in death from the lips of 
pne abandoned to skepticism. Byron certainly 
ntertained doubts, but they were the doubts of 
nn honest and naturally eccentric mind. He 
nay have been skeptical on some points, of im- 
portance, but who shall judge? Vengeance be- 
ongs to Him who will judge with mercy. 

but I have no pleasure in contemplating his 
errors; enough for me that his brilliant assem- 
lage of virtues have added lustre to the renown 
pf his genius. His name will hereafter be re- 
orded on the pages of Grecian history, and pos- 
erity will associate hisname with Grecian glory. 
Vhen science shall have again reared her tern- 
les, and art shall have regained her ancient 
feat at Athens, then shall rise the marble ceno- 
aph, which shall transmit to other ages the true 
istory of him, who, if he stood not the cham- 
ion on the side of religion, wasat least oppos- 
div her Moslem oppressors. Ages to come 
vill read with delight the pages of a poet 
ho seems to have felt all the soft and sublime 
motions of human nature. Very seldom 
have such opposite qualities existed in the 
ame intellect. Whether he delineated the 
base or the beautiful, the vicious or the virtu- 
Ws, the tender or the terrible, he was alike the 
amé great master of the passions, and they 
eemed to have obeyed him. He was sub- 
ime, whether he represented nature in the 
WXuriant garb of spring or the terrific gran- 
tur of winter. He was interesting in his de- 
ctiption of an evening landscape in Italy, when 
¢ sinking sun threw his last golden rays on the 
alm, unruffled scene: and he was alike inte- 
esting when he describes the tempest amid 
be awful Alps, and portrays the live lightning 
taping from rock to rock, and the thunder of 
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storm of night. But why pursue the theme?— 
Posterity will do justice to the ‘‘poet of every 
age,’’ when his foibles shall have gone down 
the stream of time, and shall have been buried 
in the ocean of oblivion. Peace be to his ashes 
—happiness to his immortal soul. I have tears 
for his grief, pity for his foibles, and glory for 
his genius. { would sooner bend over his tomb 
in honor to his gifted mind, than enjoy all the 
gratification that can arise from holding his cha- 
racter up to the scorn and contempt of an un- 
feeling world. From my heart I pity that man, 
with soul so base, who can search for the only 
foible to hold it up to execration, while he pass- 
es in silence over a thousand virtues. All good 
men delight to honor genius, and henceforth let 
the tomb of Byron at least be sacred. 
MILFORD BARD. 
i 
HOPKINS’ MILI, AND ENVIRONS. 
This ‘beautiful and romantic spot is situated 
near the village of Haddonfield, about six miles 
from Camden, New Jersey, on a part of the an- 
cient domain which embraces the town and its 
environs, and gave to its rich and luxuriant 
fields the maiden name of its worthy proprietress 
and first English resident. The mill is exhibited 
in the cut with the appearance of sails, intended 
to be propelled by wind, asa succedaneum in 
the event of a scarcity of water; but these ad- 
juncts have never been used, and the mill is in 
reality a water power, and well calculated by 
its situation for a first rate grist mill; being lo- 
cated on tide water, at the confluence of Coo- 
per’s creek and a tributary stream, from which 
it is separated by an extensive embankment or 
dam, forming a safe and convenient public road 
to several landings in the neighbourheod. ‘The 
mill was built for John Hopkins, Esquire, by 
Major William Ellis, an ingenious millwright, 
about forty years ago, and neither expense nor 
pains were spared in its construction. It is a 
stone fabric, standing on an abrupt declivity, 
and commands an extensive view of the sinuous 
stream and adjacent meadows to a considerable 
distance. The cupola still remains with the 
arms appended, and gives an air of romance to 
the surrounding scenery. The water is convey- 
ed to the mill by an aqueduct under ground, of 
about an hundred yards length; and after pags- 
ing over the wheel, is precipitated by a short 
canal into the ereek. The winding course of 
Cooper’s creek is easily traced by the eye 
through a long range of luxuriant meadow land, 
bounded on one side by a deep forest of sturdy 
oaks, which casts its dark shades over the mar- 
gin of the stream, and presents a pleasing con- 
trast of endless variety, from the dark umbrage- 
ous wood to the vivid green of the upland ver- 
dure. ‘The dam is about one hundred and fifty 
yards in length, and has a flood gate and sluice 
at one end, to carry off the superfluous water.— 
The pond occupies the place of a deep ravine, 
and is at least fifty feet deep in front. It is well 
stocked with various kinds of fish, and affords 
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good sport in trolling for pike, some of which 
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are very large. ‘The margin of the pond is co- 
verted with lofty trees, whose shades afford one 
of the most delightful and inviting rambles in 
suminer, and is much frequented by youth of 
both sexes, as a fashionable and favorite prome- 
nade. 

The circuitous and diverse paths which wind 
along the margin of the lake—now meeting the 
water at the indented shore, and now retiring 
into the shady covert—anon entangled with in- 
numerable grape vines, which overhang, enclose 
and obscure the passenger—again, with pleasing 
abruptness, expose him to the sunny lawn, or 
envelop him in the obscurity of the deep entan- 
gled dell—all these, and the varieties of the 
landscape, unfolding in perpetual succession new 
scenery and consequent mental reflection, can- 
not fail to delight and transport the most insen- 
sible. 

The clear, smooth lake, like a polished mir- 
ror, presents its bosom to the mellow yet reful- 
gent light of a declining sun, and softens in the 
most beautiful perspective the variety with 
which it is surrounded. Here, as in a miniature 
edition, we perceive the microcosm reflected 
from the glass of nature, with trees and herbage, 
sun and sky, and the transient many coloured 
clouds, which together mock the art of the most 
skilful painter, and palsy the presumptuous co- 
pyer’s hand! 

Who can paint 
Like nature? —Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lay them on so delicately fine, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows? 


There is a little knoll, jutting out into the 
stream, surrounded by the shades of contiguous 
foliage, and covered by the most enlivening 
green, from whence, as from a promontory which 
overlooks the landscape, the eye of the specta- 
tor is gratified inthe observance. A long line 
of lofty trees, whose dark umbrageous branches 
are contrasted with the light and dazzling green 
of the spreading underwood, interspersed at in- 
tervals, and tastefully variegated with dogwood, 
alder, honeysuckle, briar rose, and other flow- 
ering shrubbery, beshrew the pencil to deline- 
ate! The opposite shore, reflected in the watery 
mirror, presents its fanciful accompaniments; 
while numberless of the feathered choir,—the 
robin, the blackbird, and the thrush, nestling in 
the thickets, or perched upon the topmost 
boughs, pour forth their native melody in one 
harmonious concert, 

Ah me! what hand can touch the string so fine? 

Who up the lofty diapason roll 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 

Then let them down again into the soul? 

Now rising love they fann’d, now pleasing dole 

They breath’d in tender musings thro’ the heart, 

As when seraphic hands a hymn impart; 

Wild warbling nature all, above the reach of art. 


A peninsula—for the geographic varieties of 
he microcosm are maintained with the most 
scrupulous precision—a peninsula, which forms 
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a cape to a deep indented inlet, stretches ont 
into the stream, and discloses within the dark 
recess of its gloomy shades, a flock of majestic 
white geese, disporting in the watery element, 
or swimming in solemn silence, unconscious of 
observers.*****In a moment the stillness which 
reigned over the landscape is succeeded by the 
noisy cackling of the whole group, while the 
sonorous peals of the living clarionet—the lead- 
ing gander—are echoed with redoubled vocifera- 
tion from the surrounding shores, and producea 
feeling perfectly correspondent, but quite inde- 
scrjbable. 

Perchance a light batteau skims over the sur- 
face, while the merry song or piercing whistle 
of the happy party, now and then interrupted 
by the vacant laugh, or fearful exclamations of 
some timid nymph, are contrasted by the mono- 
tonous stroke of the echoing oar—while the 
ruffled tide, gently swelling into unnumbered un- 
dulations, sweeps o’er its expansive surface, and 
is lost on either shore. 

Should the clouds gather inthe west, and the 
darkened horizon gleam with the corruscations 
of lightening, anon the thunder echoing through 
the groves, warns the spectator timely to retire, 
and bid the enchanting scene farewell! 

Thus we part— 
Ias the wretch who doubts of an hereafter 
Parts with his life—unwiiling, loath and tearful, 
And trembling at futurity. 
— 
ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, NEW-YORK. 
WITH A VIEW FROM THE PARK. 

This large and magnificent temple which has 
recently been materially altered and enlarged in 
the interior, is situated on the east side of Va- 
rick street, in the fifth ward of the city of New- 
York, andin front of that spacious and orna- 
mental plot of ground known by the name of 
Hudson square, which is bounded by Varick, 
Laight, Hudson, and Beach streets, and con- 
tains about one hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand square feet, and was granted by the corpo- 
ration of Trinity Church, New York, to the pro- 
prietors of the lots on the streeis facing on the 
square, and their heirs for ever. The building 
was erected under the direction of the rector, 
church-wardens, and vestrymen of Trinity 
church, and at the expense of that corporation, 
and isa chapel of said church. Including its 
recent improvements, the cost has been upwards 
of two hundred thousand dollars. The corner- 
stone of this building was laid on the eighth day 
of September, in the year 1803, by the bishop 
of the diocese, the Right Reverend Benjamin 
Moor, D. D., and consecrated to the service of 
Almighty God on the sixth day of January, in 
the year 1807, by the same venerable and re- 
vered prelate. It is of the Corinthian order, 
built of stone, having four columns,* three feet 
four inches each in diameter, embracing sixty- 





* These columns are considered by persons of taste as ¢x- 
cellent in workmanship and materials; their intercolumnia 
tion is accerding to the order, and may be said to be equa: 
any in the United =tates. They are plain, not fluted. 
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four feet eight inches of the front; the columns 
rise from a basement of four feet eleven inches 
in height, supporting an enriched entablature, 
crowned by an appropriate balustrade, extend- 
ing along the sides of the building one hundred 
and thirty-two feet nine inches by seventy-two 
feet eight inches, including the body and portico 
that projects from the front. The vertical an- 
gle of the pediment is about one hundred and 
thirty-iive degrees, forming a line—only inter- 
rupted by the base of the steeple—from the east 
to the west end of the apex of the roof. The 
ascent from the street to the portico is by a 
flight of eight steps in front and at the ends, to 
a platform twenty-one feet nine inches wide.— 
There are three entrances; the centre door 
opens into a large octagon vestibule, with fold- 
ing doors to the body of the church; above 
which springs the lofty spire, forming an eleva- 
tion equally striking and beautiful; from the 
ground it is two hundred and fourteen feet six 
inches in height, composed of the Ionic, Corin- 
thian, and Composite orders, with appropriate 
vases on the entablature over each column.— 
The steeple is neatly finished with a copper ball, 
whose diameters are thirty by thirty-three 
inches, iron ornaments, and vane richly gilt.— 


The proportions are considered correct, and the 
appearance is perfectly light and elegant. At 
the east end of the church there has recently 
been erected a building corresponding, two sto- 
ries in height, sufficiently large for the purposes 
ofa vestry-room, and accommodations for the 
instruction of the Sunday scholars attached to 
thechurch. In the cellar beneath is constructed 
a furnace, lined with fire-brick; being simply 
erected within an air-chamber, through which 
the external air passes, and becomes heated by 
the furnace; it then passes through flues to the 
church, which, together with two large stoves 
at the west end, amply warm it. The ground 
floor of the church has two double and two sin- 
gle ranges of pews, separated by a centre aisle, 
two side aisles, and a cross aisle at each end, 
paved with marble, and extending the whole 
depth of the church, terminating by a platform 
passing around the chancel, which is of a ser- 
pentine form, and elevated three steps; behind 
and above which are the reading-desk and pul- 
pit. The desk is of the Corinthian order, hav- 
ing a frieze and cornice, supported by four flut- 
ed pilasters, with sunken panels intervening, and 
is entered by a door at the north side. ‘The pul- 
pit rests upon a base, uniting with the end of 
the church; the front and angles are circular; 
the frieze and cornice are supported by six fluted 
columns, surmounted by acroters. ‘The door- 
Way, at the back of the pulpit, is a carved and 
tichly ornamented screen. At each side of the 
pulpit is a three-quarter column and pilaster, 
with a full entablature, forming two recesses, 
and a centre circular-headed space, in which is 
4 niche, intended for some appropriate emblem. 
By a projection of the wall, an arch is formed 
over the whole. On this surface, on each side, 
are two lofty fluted pilasters with their enta- 
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blatures, the termination of the lofty ceiling 
resting onthe one, and onthe other an archi- 
trave, in form of an arch, with its members en- 
riched, the key-stone of which forms an orna- 
mental shield, supported at the sides by two 
cherubs, and having on the centre surface I. H. 
S.: the whole is crowned by a mitre. On each 
side of the church—constituting the principal 
feature—are ranges of five fluted columns, and 
corresponding pilasters at each end against the 
walls, with their full entablatures, upon which 
rests the beautifully arched and highly orna- 
mented ceiling, supported at the same time by 
brackets or trusses, with architrave, freize, and 
cornice, against the side walls, and between the 
windows, which are seven in number on each 
side, having green venetian blinds on the south. 
The front pews in the galleries are mostly 
square, with slips behind and against the walls. 
A number of seats are elevated for the accom- 
modation of the Sunday scholars, on eaeh side 
of the spacious organ occupying the centre of 
the west end gallery, which is allowed to be a 
superior instrument. The entrance to the gal- 
leries is by two flights of stairs from the side- 
doors of the portico. The capitals and carvings 
altogether of the exterior, as well as interior, 
are of exquisite workmanship, and the whole 
maintains that simple elegance which is agreea- 
ble to the eye, and consistent with true taste.— 
It is considered to be inferior to no building in 
the United States, either in elegance of work- 
manship or durability of materials. At the east 
end there are stone steps and iron gates leading 
to York street, and an ornamental iron railing 
in front encloses the portico. On each side of 
the church is a space of fifty-three feet, adjoin- 
ing to which on the north is the rector’s— 
Bishop Hobart’s—residence; and on the south 
side is a handsome range of buildings, which 
adds much to the appearance of the whole.— 
NV. Y. Mirror. 
—> -——— 
CAPTAIN ANDY. 
** Joy has its limits—we but borrow 


One hour of mirth from months of sorrow.” 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


‘Good day, Master Captain, ’tis a thriving 
time with ye; plenty of water to work the mill, 
and plenty of corn to grind. Well, Andy, after 
all, peace is better than war.’ 

Andy glanced from under his white hat, one 
of those undefinable looks of quiet humour, per- 
haps the peculiar characteristic of an Irish pea- 
sant. He made no reply, but elevated his right 
shoulder and drew his left hand across the low- 
er part of his face, as if attempting to conceal its 
expression, ‘ye’r honour would’nt be going to 
Taghmon this fine morning?’ ‘No Captain.’ 

‘Well, now ye’r honour, dear, may I make so 
bould just to beg that you’d lave off calling me 
Captain; and give me my own dacent name, 
Andy, as ye’r honour used afore the ruction;* 
and sure the paceable time has lasted long 
enough to make ye forgit it.’ 


* Rebellion. 
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‘So, Captain, I beg your pardon, Andy, the 
peaceable times have lasted too long you think.’ 

‘I ax ye’r honour’s pardon, [ said 10 sich thing. 
May be if it was said, it would be nothin’ but 
the truth; but that’s neither here nor there, and 
no business o’ mine. The government’s a good 
government, may be ay, may be no, and the 
king, God bless him!’—and he lifted his hat re- 
verently from his head—‘the king’s a good 
king!’ 

‘Ay, ay, | remember your famous flag, made 
out of the green silk curtain, and garnished with 
real laurel leaves, mounted on the top of a sap- 
ling ash, the motto, ‘God bless the king, but 
curse his advisers.’ ’ 

‘Well, ye’r honour has a mighty quare way, I 
must say, of repating gone things, and tazing a 
person quite useless like.’ 

The gentleman who had been amusing himself 
at the poor miller’s expense, now assumed a 
more reflective look and manner, and leaning on 
his shoulder with kind familiarity: 

‘Andrew,’ said he, ‘when | speak seriously of 
by-gone days, of times of terror and bloodshed, 
there is one feeling that absorbs every other; 
gratitude to the noble little Captain of the Ban- 
now corps, who, when one of my own tenants de- 
clared that it was the duty ofevery man to spill 
Protestant blood, until the united men could 
stand knee-deep in it, rushed forward, and baring 
his bosom, as he stood before me, called to his 
men to strike there, for that not a hair of my 
head should fall while he had arms to use in my 
defence.’ 

The Miller turned away for a moment, and 
then taking off his hat extended his broad hand 
to the gentleman, making sundry scrapes and 
divers indescribable motions. 

‘May I make so bould as to ax ye’r honour to 
walk in, and ate or drink something; and be- 
sides, I had a little matter o’ my own that 
I wanted to spake to ye about: and sure ye 
need never think of what ye’ve jist mentioned; 
for if it hadn’t been for ye’r good word, more 
especially, thim children would have had no fa- 
ther. I was ready enough to die for the cause 
like a man dacently; but to be hung jist for no- 
thing, like a dog, was another thing. It ’II ni- 
ver come to that wid me now, God be praised! 
To be sure we all have our own notions; but 17]! 
not meddle or make widthim any more, for they 
all wanted to be commanders and gentlemen at 
one’t and wouldn’t be said or led by their bet- 
thers, why! But I ax pardon for talking, and ye 
standing outside the mill house, when the wo- 
man andthe fire all’s widin, that’ed rejoice to 
see ye’r two feet on the harth-stone, even ifit 
were of pure gould.’ 

‘Oh then, kindly welcome, sir. Jenny, set 
a chair for the gintleman; ye limmer, not that 
one wid the three legs. Tim, is that the pat- 
thern of your manners, to stand knawing your 
thumb; where’s ye’r bow? Mabby, set down the 
grawl and make ye’ curtshy. Sure it’s proud 
we're of the honour,’ continued the bustling 
Mrs. Andy, ‘and grateful, and what will ye’r 
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honour take? Tim, have done picking the bread, 
A cruddy egg and a rasher, or some hot cake 
and fresh butter, ye’r honor, as frish as the day, 
made wid my own hands. Jenny, quiet that 
child, will ye?’ Oh! Mabby, Mabby, run fer the 
dear life; there’s the ould pig, bad cess to her! 
and all the bonneens, through the cabbages. | 
humbly beg ye’r honor’s pardon [curtsying], 
but may be, ye’r honor would just taste ’ 





‘Will ye hould ye’r whist, Biddy?’ interrupted 
the Captain, coming from the inner room; in 
one hand he carried a stone jar, under the other 
along green bottle; ‘she has a tongue in her 
head, sir, and likes to use it,’ he continued, pla- 
cing both jar and bottle onthe table; but here’s 
something fit for a mornin’ for Saint Patrick 
himself, and ye’r honor must taste it, raale In- 
nishown; or, if ye’r too delicate [striking the 
jar], the likes of this isn’t in e’er a cellar in the 
county.’ He filled a glass and presented it to 
Mr Collins, who looked at, tasted, and finally 
drank it off. 

‘{t came from foreign parts, sir, as a little 
testimonial from one whose last gift it will be.’ 

‘Indeed, Andy! pity such cordials should be 
last gifts.’ 

‘Tiue for ye, sir. Tim make your bow to the 
gintleman, and take ye’r voster out under the 
sunny hedge, and ye’r slate, my man, and do 
two sums in fractions, for practice. Jenny, wo- 
man, lift out ye’r wheel, and see that ye’r bro- 
ther minds the sums.’ 

‘Don’t ye see she’s getting out the white cloth 
for asnack for his honor. I wish ye’d let the 
girl alone; and any way, let her do my bidding, 
continued the wife, ‘ye’ve no earthly dacency 
in ye, or ye’d a tould me his honor was coming 
in, and then I could have got something proper, 
not trusting to rashers and egg, and ye’r out- 
landish drops,’ and the angry dame, angry be- 
cause she could not pay ‘his honor’ sufficient at- 
tention, bustled about more than ever. 


‘The devil’s in the woman! but save us all! 
they can’t help it,’ muttered Andrew, ‘may be 
while she’s doing the eggs, ye’r honor would 
walk out and look at the new spokes inthe mill 
wheel, and the little things I’ve been trying at; 
thank God, we’ve no middle men in our parish, 
but resident landlords, who give every earthly 
encouragement to the improving tenant, and ne- 
ver rise the rint because the ground looks well; 
only a kind word and every praise in life, and 
encourage ye wid odd presents: a wheel, a bale 
o’ flax, or a lock o’ wool to the girls, anda 
new plough or harrow, or some fine seed pota- 
toes to the boys, and that’s the true rason why 
the parish o’ Bannow is the flower o’ the coun- 
try.’ 

The neighbouring fields looked indeed beauti- 
ful, and the bright greenery extended, at either 
side, around the mill stream; here and there 
a gnarled oak, or a gay thorn-tree, added in- 
terest to the landscape, while the sweet waver- 
ing willows rooting themselves in the very depth 
ofthe rippling water, which, dancing betwee? 
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ing foliage, formed a picture as calmly beauti- 
ful as even fruitful and merry England could sup- 
ply. Andrew, from some cause or other, forgot 
the ‘new spokes’ when he reached the mill 
house with Mr Collins, and peered behind the 
piled sacks to ascertain that no one was in the 
small square room, which contained [indepen- 
dently of the flour bags and piles of fresh grain] 
along form, and sundry winnowing sheets, flails, 
and sifters, 

‘I have got something particular to say to 
ye’r honor, but couldn’t for the woman; but [’ll 
boult her out [fastening the door]. Sure I’m king 
o’ the castle here, any way- Oh! don’t lane 
against thim bags; there’s no getting the white 
out o’ the English cloth at all at all. Sure the 
binch—[{ wish ye’r honour was on theraale 
binch, and it’s thin we’d have justice!]—the 
binch ’Il do the turn.? And Andy pulled off his 
wig, dusted the form, or as he called it ‘binch,’ 
with it, replaced the powdered ‘bob’ over his 
own black hair, crossed his feet, gave the wig a 
parting pull, folded his arms, and leaning against 
the door-post, commenced the discourse of his 
secret in a confidential undertone: 

‘Ye’r honor remimbers ould times I’m think- 
ing.’ 
Mr. Collins smiled. 

‘And the Bannow corps.’—Another smile. 

‘Well, I know ye’r honor’s sensible, that 
though the boys would have me head thim, yet I 
niver thought they’d have turned to the religion, 
and murdered the innocent craturs 0’ Protestants 
for nothin,’ or, as God’s my judge! I’d have let 
thim all goto Botany afore I'd any hand init; 
but that’s all gone and past, and nither here nor 
there. Well! whin one’t I was in, I thought it 
right to demane myself properly. But there 
were bloody sins o’ both sides, as nataral;—burn- 
ings—and massacres—and all bad; ant times 
was, whin t couldn’t for the life 0’ me tell which 
was worst; only the poor Catholics had noarms, 
but the bits o’ pikes for the most part to make 
light wid. Och! it was bitter bad! Well, ye’r 
honor remimbers Thomas Jarratt, the farmer, 
who lived on the hill side, far from kith or kin; 
alone man, wid one son, a wild chap—yet kind- 
ly; fierce—yet gentle-like at times, and a gen- 
trous boy; striking handsome; superior tomany, 
more rich and powerful nor himself. Well; he 
always had his own way; the poor father doted 
down on him; and for many a day he was the 
white headed boy 0’ the whole country. Now 
sir, dear, call another to mind. Ould James 
Corish, though suspicted o’ being a black Pro- 
testant [{ ax pardon; but that was what they 
were called], was well counted by all his neigh- 
bours; he had seen years, and there was not ma- 
ny happier; for his prosperity had continued for 
more than half a hundred, and appeared sartin 
to be uninterrupted for the remainder 0’ bis days, 
He had a joyful fire-side 0’ childer; but they 
Were all gone excipt two: Mary the eldest, so 
larned, so wise, and so charming; and James, a 
fine gay boy rising seventeen; thoughtless; but 
ill are thoughtless, sir, before they mix in tl @ 
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world to drink of its bitterness, or be mark- 
ed by its corruption. It used to do my heart 
good of a Suaday, to see that family passing on 
to their own Church. The ould man, his silver 
hair falling over his shoulders; his two childer, 
the one wid her dark long curls half hid under 
her straw hat, and her short scarlet petticoat, 
that set off the white stockings and slight ankles 
the other looking so cheerful; his light blue eye 
jumping out of his innocent head wid joy. Well, 
young Thomas Jarratt cast an eye upon the col- 
leen, and as he was no ways a strict Catholie, 
ould Corish thaaght may be he might answer 
for Mary, as he was well to do in the world; 
and though he didn’t get any great encourage- 
ment, to say grate, yet for all that he went in 
and out, and the two boys were very much the- 
gither, and no one dare look at Mary, on ae- 
count of young Tom. Well, sir, you remimber 
well the militia regiments, and young Corish 
was drawed to go in thim.’ 

‘Ido. I remember it well,’ replied Mr. Col- 
lins. *{ was there the evening he went to join 
the Wexford Militia. ‘God bless you! my only 
boy,’ sobbed the poor father: ‘it’s like spilling 
one’s own blood to fight against one’s neigh- 
bours; but God bless you, boy; do your duty as 
your father did before; only remember, a Pro- 
testant soldier need not be an Orangeman.’ 
Mary neither spoke nor wept; but she pushed 
the curling locks from off her brother’s brow, 
and mournfully gazed upon it, and then, laugh- 
ing at her fears, he affectionately kissed her 
cheek; still she looked sad; and long and anx- 
iously did her eyes follow him, until his form 
was lost in the twilight mist, as he ascended the 
mountain of Forth. 

‘Poor cratur! poor cratur!’ sighed the miller, 
‘well, sir, you know [ was over persuaded to join 
the boys, and we used to have little meetings in 
this very room, and I didn’t care to let the 
wife know any thing of it at first, but she found 
it out somehow or other, [the women are very 
cute], and first she was all against it, but she 
comed over a bit at the thought of my being a 
Captain, and she, to be sure, a Captain’s lady; 
well, we hid a good many pike-heads if the 
grain, and sint a good many to the boys o’ 
Watherford, into the very town, though it was 
under martial law at the time, but we hid them 
among eggs, and in sacks o’ flour and what not. 
The wife one day had crossed the Scar, to give 
a small sack o’ barley-male to one at the other 
side, and who should she meet this side, and she 
coming back, but young Thomas Jarratt; ‘good 
morrow, Mistress Andy,’ says he, ‘good mor- 
row kindly,’ says she; ‘may be,’ says he, ‘ye 
won’t tell a body where ye’ve been;’ well, she 
up. with the lie at one’t; ‘that won’t do for me,’ 
says he, ‘f know what ye’r after, and good ra~ 
son too, for I’m sworn in, and by the same to- 
ken, the password into ye’r own mill-house is 
‘green boy.’ Well, to be sure, she was quite 
struck comical, for she thought of his father’s 
white head, and ofthe poorlad’s own rosy cheek, 





but aboveall, of sweet Mary Corish, ‘Qb! 
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Thomas,’ said she, sure it wasn’t my man that 
united ye; and think of ye’r ould father, and the 
black-eyed girlthat loves ye.” Och! the laugh 
he gave was heart scalding. ‘No,’ says he, ‘ye’r 
husband would call me a boy, and as to Mary, 
some one has put betwixt us,and she believes 
me bad, and ye know I wouldn’t desave her,’ 
and away he goes like ashot. Well, sorry I 
was whin I hard it, but it was too true. Mary 
soon got the wind o’ the word, but it was too 
late, he wouldn’t lade nor drive, and it was one 
of the Scarrouges that drew him in, for which 
the same man niver had luck nor grace; for the 
boy was too young intirely to be brought into 
such hardship. Well, I needn’t tell about thim 
times. Thomas carried the green flag and did it 
bravely, but in the battle of Wexford, it was his 
fate to cut down the brother of poor Mary.— 
James Corish, however, wasn’t much hurt, and 
wid others, was carried to the barn of Sculla- 
bogue. I had little power, except in my own 
regiment, and I couldn’t help the mischief; well 
sir, you know betther than me, what that cra- 
tur, Mary; wint through.’ 

‘That lL remember well,’ said Mr. Collins— 
‘poor old James fled with Mary to Ross, but the 
knowledge of her brother’s danger came like a 
blight to her young heart, and long and eager 
were her inquiries as to the fate of the Wexford 
Militia. With feelings of dreadful anguish, she 
learnt that Wexford had surrendered to the re- 
bels, and that the soldiers had been massacred. 
Again a report reached her, that her brother 
was a prisoner in the barn of Scullabogue, and 
that the barn was to be set on fire that night or 
the next.’ 

‘I don’t like to hear tell of that barn, but I 
should like to hear from ye’r honor how she 
made her way from Ross to Scullabogue; you 
were in the town at the time, so ye have a good 
right to know all about it.’ 

‘True, Andy, but what has this to do with 
your secret?’ 

‘Och! more nor your honor guesses, any way. 
I remimber her at the barn, but the crater niver 
tould me how she got there.’ 


‘Poor thing! she wrapped her blue mantle 
around her, and with a blanched cheek, but a 
resolute eye and firm step, she passed the Ross 
sentries} the shades of night were thickening, 
yet the intrepid girl still pursued her noiseless 
way, towards the prison, or perhaps the grave, 
of her brother. When about eight miles from 
Rosse, she heard the trampling of horses; they 
drew nearer and nearer, and for the first time, 
the necessity of avoiding the high road oceur- 
red to her. She concealed herself behind some 
furze, and as they passed, their suppressed voi- 
ces and disordered dress informed her to what 
party they belonged. She next trod her path 
across the country, over the matted common, 
and through the swampy moor, nor did her 
steps fail her, until within three or four miles of 
Scullabogue.’ 

‘Poor colleen,’ said the miller. 

‘The grey mist of morning had succeeded the 
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night, and the thrush and blackbird were hail- 
ing the dawning day, as Mary sank down, ex- 
hausted on the green sward. ‘Merciful heaven!’ 
she exclaimed, ‘I am near it, very near, yet I 
cannot reach it,’ and she clasped her hand: in 
silent, yet bitteragony. At this moment she saw 
a horse quietly grazing upon the common, and 
with a desperate effort, she rushed towards the 
spot, unfastened her cloak, and girthed it round 
the animal, like a pillion; sprung on its back, 
and having previously converted the ribands of 
her hat intoa bridle, ata fearless and quick pace, 
she gained the main road, encountered the rebel 
outposts, past them by naming your name and at 
length halted opposite the barn door.’ 

‘Well, [ mind it now, sir, asif but yesterday,’ in- 
terrupted Andy, ‘she looked like a banshee in the 
early light; her black hair streaming over her 
shoulders, and her eyes darting fire, as she flung 
herself off the panting baste. The officer over 
the door was Thomas Jarratt.’ 

‘*And you, Thomas,’ said she, quite distract- 
ed-like, ‘you here commander? you know me 
well! The fire blazed for ye, the roof sheltered 
ye, the welcome smiled for ye in my father’s 
house, since we were both childer. I have left my 
ould father, Thomas, and have come all alone, 
to ask these men, my brother’s life, or to tell 
them I will die with him!’ 

‘ You are mad, Mary,’ he answered; ‘neither 
the Captain or I could save him if we would: 
you, Mary, I can save; but as for James—there 
is too much Orange blood in the corps already.’ 
That was the word he spoke. She fell on her 
knees, clenched her hands, and in a deep smo- 
thering voice, sobbed out, ‘Let me see him thin, 
let me see James onc’t—only onc’t more!”’ 

‘The young man, without making answer, 
rushed into the barn, and in a moment, returned, 
from crowds of famishing death doomed craturs, 
with James Corish. 
brought him forth to the death, and he tried to 
draw up his fainting, bleeding, shadow-like 
body, to meet it as a man: but when he saw his 
dear sister Mary, he would have sunk to the 
earth, had she not sprung to his side.’ 

‘ ‘Now, mark me, boys,’ ’ cried she, as half 


turning from her brother, she kept him up with | 


One arm, ‘now mark me! the man that forces 
him from me, shall first tear the limbs from my 
body. And if there be one among ye who denies 
asister’s claim to her dying brother, let him 
bury his.pike in my heart, or burn me wid him.’ 
‘She flung him on the nearest horse, and 
mounting behind, guided the animal’s bridle.— 
The last sound of the galloping, and the last 


sight of her streaming black hair, was long gone | 
before hand or foot was moved; they stood like | 


stocks and stones, even in the time of destruc- 
tion, wondering at woman’s love. ‘Fire the 
barn,’ was the next sound I hard, and that from 
Thomas Jarratt’sown mouth. I seized his arm; 


‘what do you mane?’ said I—‘Fire the barn,’ he | 


repeated, stamping, ‘and hell’s own fire flashing 


like lightning from his blood-red eyes,’ ‘isn’t he | 


half murdered by this hand?’ he muttered t? 


James thought they had 
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himself: ‘and isn’t she whole murdered, or 
worse? for I know that in twinty-four hours 
she’ll be either mad, or dead.’ ‘United Irish- 
men,’ he screamed out, waving his green flag, 
‘the soldiers are in Ross. Shall we suffer so 
many heretics agin to bid defiance to us, on our 
own land? For your counthry, for your religion, 
and ye’r God, follow!’ And sticking his pike 
jnto a bresneugh,* which some devils had lit, he 
rushed towards the door. I sawit wasall over, 
so I shouted to the Bannow boys to close round 
their Captain; and, sure enough, out o’ my two 
hundred and odd, there weren’t five that didn’t 
march home that day to their own cabins. Och! 
but the crackling, and the shrieks, and the yells, 
as we hurried on.’ 

The old miller covered his face with his hands, 
and pressed his rough fingers against his eye- 
balls, as if to destroy such horrid recollections. 

‘Poor Mary, she gained Ross in safety,’ said 
Mr. Collins, ‘and her father reioiced much.— 
James soon recovered; but we all know the 
wretched Thomas was right. When she arose 
from that fearful brain fever, her reason was 
perfectly gone. You are all kind to her, very 
kind. She seems more happy wandering about 
your mill-stream, and gathering flowers for your 
children, than in her brother’s farm-house. Poor 
old Jarratt! I reinember well his funeral. His 
son was killed; but his body was never found.’ 

‘He was not killed, sir’ replied the Miller, 
looking earnestly at Mr. Collins. ‘Many a night 
afler, he slept in this very room.’ 

‘Here! Andy! what! here? and you knew it?’ 

‘Ye’r honor may say that, when it was myself 
put him in it.’ 

‘But, Andy, your own life was not safe from 
the king’s men then! How could you commit 
such a very imprudent action [to call it by no 
harsher term,] as to harbour a proscribed man, 
when a rich price was set upon his body, dead 





or alive? And such a wretch too! I am per- 
fectly astonished.’ 
‘No need in life forthat last, sir. As to my 


own head, it was but loosely on my shoulders, 
thin;—sure enough. As to prudence, it’s not 
the character of the counthry. As to the price 
set upon his head, none o’ my forebears, seed 
or generation, were iver informers [my curse on 
the black word], ur iver will be,plase the Almigh- 
ty. And as to his being a wretch! we are all bad 
enough, and to spare. But had he murdered my 
own brother, and after com’d, ay, with the very 
blood upon his hands, and thrown himself upon 
my marcy !—-I’m a true-born Irishman, sir, who 
hiver refused purtection whin wanted, to saint or 
sinner.—But the fair and beautiful boy, to see 
him, and he dressed like an ould woman pilgrim; 
his cheek hollow, his eye dead, so. worn, and 
no life in him; but bitther sorrow. and heavy 
tears for sin. We kept him here unknownst, as 
good as five. weeks, und thin shipt him off be- 
yant seas far enough.’ 

‘But the money, Andy? how did you get mo- 
hey to fit him out?’ 
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‘Is it money! his father’s land was canted ;t 
and, to be sure, he couldn’t touch a pinny, and 
he banned: but I’l! tell ye, who gave some of it 
—young James Corish. I knew the good drop 
was in him; and so I tould him all about it: 
and says he, ‘there have been many examples 
made of the misfortunate, misguided people, An- 
dy,’ says he, ‘and if he did hew me down, why, 
*twas in battle, and I’d a done the same to him: 
but the drink and the bad company made him 
mad: any way he took me out o’ the barn, and 
more than all, sure they loved each other, and 
more than all to the back o’ that, doesn’t the 
blessed word o’ God tell us to love our inemies, 
and to do good to thim that ill use us? Sure 
it’s the true religion, Andy, to bring good 
among us; and Catholic or Protestant can’t turn 
their tongue to betther than the words o’ the 
gospel o’ pace;’ and without more, he gives me 
twinty hard guineas and a small Bible and F 
gave him the Bible on the sly, on account 0” 
the Priest, and one way or other we sint him 
clane out o’ the land.’ 

‘And did you never hear of the unfortunate 
young man since?’ inquired Mr. Collins. 

‘Did I not? sure it was he sint me over the 
cordial ye tasted, and more than all, sure he’s 
come over himself, laying in the strange brig at 
the new quay.’ 

‘Good gracious,’ exclaimed Mr. Collins, the 
will be hung as certainly as he lands.’ 

‘Och! no danger in life o’ that,’ replied An- 
dy, quietly. 

‘You're mad, absolutely mad.’ 

‘I ax ye’r honor’s pardon, I’m not mad; and 
sure it’s natral for himto wish to lave his bones 
in his own land.’ 

‘Leave his bones on a gibbet,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Collins, truly agitated. 

‘I wanted particular to spake to ye’r honor 
about it, as he is to land to night under the ould 
church, and Father Mike is to be there, and Fri- 
ar Madden, and not more than one or two oth- 
ers, excipt the poor boy that brought him over.’ 

‘As sure as he lands,’ said Mr. Collins, ‘he 
will be in the body of Wexford jail in twelve 
hours.’ 

‘Well, that’s comical, too,’ repled Andy, qui- 
etly, ‘sind a dead body to Wexford jail.’ 

Mr. Collins looked perplexed. 

*Ye’r honor’s not sinsible, I see; sure it’a the 
dead body of what was Thomas Jarrett that’s 
come over—and by the same token a letther, 
the Priest has it, written (he had a dale o° 
schooling) just before the breath left him; and 
he prays us to lay his body in Bannow Church, 
as near the ould windy as convanient, without 
disturbing any one’s rest, and on account he 
doesn’t wish a wake, he begs us, if we want 
him to have pace, to put him in the ground at 
twelve o’ the night, by the light of four torch- 
es. I can’t see the use of four, barring he took 


it from the little hymn— 
‘‘Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
God bless the bed that I lie en." 
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But it’s hard telling dead men’s fancies; be that 
as it may the letther’s a fine letther, as good as 
a sarmint; and he sint a handsome compliment to 
his Reverence, but nothing said about masses, 
and he sint forty guineas to James Corish, and 
remimbered Mary; and more to myself than iv- 
er he got from me; but says he, ‘I can pay the 
living, but what do the dead ask of me?’ and 
the boy that com’d over wid him (an ould com- 
rade), that was forced to fiy, for a bit ofa 
scrape, nothing killin’ bad only a bit of a mis- 
take whore a boy was done for, without any 
malice, only all a mistake; well he tould me, 
though all worldly matthers prospered, his soul 
troubled him night and day, but he used to read 
the Bible at times (sure it’s the word o’ God,) 
and sob, and pray, and he wasted, while his 
goods prospered; but where’s the good o’ my 
delaying ye’r honour now, I only want to ax ye 
if there’s any thing contrary to law, in landing 
and burying the poor ashes to night.’ 

‘Nothing that I know of, certainly.’ 

‘But is ye’r honour sartin sure about it? be- 
ease, if there was any earthly doubt, I’d not 
go against the law now, the least bit, for the 
price o’ the ’varsal world, and sure I’d go to 
the grave any time, night or day, to keep the 
crature asy, only if it’s against the law’ 

‘I assure you, Andy, it is not,’ replied Mr. 
Collins, ‘and if you allow me, I should like to be 
there myself; it is wild and singular, and Father 
Mike will not object, I dare say.’ 

‘Och! ye’r honour’s kind and gowd.’ 

It was agreed that they should meet at twelve 
that night. Mr. Collins, of course, partook of 
Mrs, Andy’s hospitality, and exchanging kindly 
greetings with the honest miller’s family, turn- 
ed his steps homeward. 

“The sea, the sea, the moonlit sea! 
How calm its shimbering tides; 

A weather shore upon her lee, 
The bark in safety giides.”’ 

It was nearly midnight, when Mr. Collins 

ained the cliffs that overhung the little harbour 
of Bannow; the moon was emerging from some 
light fleecy-clouds, that shaded, without obscur- 
ing her ‘rightness, and as she mounted higher 
in the heavens, her beams formed a silvery line 
on the calm waters, that were fleetly crossed by 
a little boat; at the prow stood a tall, slight fi- 
gure enveloped in a cloak, and on the strand 
four or five men were grouped in earnest conver- 
sation. The path Mr. Collins had to descend 
was unusually steep, and various portions of fal- 
len cliff made it difficult, if not dangerous. As 
he passed along, he thought the shadow of a hu- 
man form crossed his way, but the improbability 
of such an event, and the flickering light, made 
him forget the circumstance,even before he joined 
the Priest and Andy on the beach; no word was 
spoken, but hands were silently grasped in 
hands, and they prepared to assist in the landing 
of the coffin; it was large, covered with black 
cloth, and on the lid—‘thomas Jarratt, aged 
32,’ was inscribed; the simple procession quick- 
ly formed. The Priest and Friar lighted each a 
toreh; the young man who brought the body 
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over, still shrouded in his cloak, supported the 
head ofthe coffin. Andy and another man bore 
the feet, and the remaining torches, and Mr. 
Collins brought up the singular procession. Ag 
they slowly ascended, the torches cast a wild 
red light over the mounds of cliff, fringed with 
sea moss and wild flowers, fragments of dark 
rock, and tangled furze, that appeared to derive 
no nourishment from the hardened soil. When 
they had nearly arrived at the highest point, 
Mr. Collins distinctly saw the same passing sha. 
dow he had before imagined he had seen, fade 
asit were, behind a broken mass, composed of 
earth and rock; all the party perceived it also; 
the Priest commanded a _ halt, and murmered an 
Ave Mary. 

‘What was it?’ whispered one. 

‘Lord presarve us! it’s lucky they’re wid us; 
no blight can come where the Priests do be, ro- 
plied Andy.’ 

Without farther hinderance they crossed ths 
grassy plain that extends between the ruined 
church and the cliffs, entered the long -aisle, 
where no more— 

“The peeling anthem swells the notes of praise.” 

If there be a solitude like unto that of the se. 
pulchre it is the solitude of ruins: in mountain 
loneliness you may image an unpeopled world, 
fresh from God’s own hand, pure, bright, and 
beautiful, as the new-born sun: but a mossgrown 
ruin speaks powerfully, in its loneliness of gone- 
by days, of bleached and marrowless bones. 

All was silent as the hollow grave whieh 
yawned at their feet. The innocent birds that 
nestled among the wall flowers and ivy, frighten- 
ed at the unusual light, screamed and fluttered 
in their leafy dwellings, The moon shone bright- 
ly through the large window, as the bearers reat- 
ed the coffin on the loose earth. 

‘He requested,’ said Father Mike, addressing 
Mr. Collins, ‘that his body should be placed in 
the ground without so much as a prayer, for the 
repose of his soul; that was heathenish, and yet 
his other words were those of a penitent anda 
Christian.’ 

The coffin was deposited in ifs narrow home; 
and Andy held the torch over the grave, to as- 
certain that all had been properly managed. 

The Priest, the Friar, and Mr. Collins stood 
fixed in silent prayer, and the passing night- 
breeze shook the withered leaves from the dark 
over-hanging ivy. Each individual was sur- 
rounded by the urns and tombs of his ancestors 
—nay, more, by those of relatives, who, in the 
bud or blossom of life, had passed away, and 
were no more seen; and it was not to be won- 
dered at, that the silent power of death, and the 
everlasting doom of eternity, pressed heavily on 
the hearts of them all, at that midnight hour.— 
At this very moment, a dark shadow obscured 
the cold moon-beams that streamed from the 
window—a piercing shriek echoed along the 
broken walls, and even while their eyes were 
fixed on the female, who stood with streaming 


hair and extended arms, on the large window- | 
frame—she sprung from the elevation with ud | 
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erring bound into the open grave, and echo was 
again awakened by the sound her feet made on 
the coffin-lid. 

‘Heaven and earth!’ exclaimed Andy, as he 
held the torch over the grave, ‘it’s Mary 
Corish!’ 

She seized the torch from the astonished 
miller, lowered it, so as to read the inscription, 
which she distinctly repeated, and fe!l without 
farther motion, on the coffin of him she had lo- 
ved, even in madness. They raised her tender- 
ly out of the grave, but the pulses of life were 
slackening, and the film of approaching death 
was stealing over the wild brightness of her 
eyes. 

“She is passing,’ said Mr. Collins, chaffing her 
damp. temples as he spoke, ‘poor mad Mary” 

‘1am not mad,’ she murmered, and her ut- 
terance was very feeble, ‘not mad now; I was 
so, and ye all pitied me—God bless ye;—I know 
you—and you—and you—and I know him— 
that’s ;? with a last effort she turned towards 
the grave, looked into it, and expired. 

No one could ever discover how she was ap- 
prised of the intended funeral; but as she was 
always wandering about the sea shore, it was 
supposed she had overheard some of the conver- 
sation that had occurred on the subject. 

Poor Mary! the innocent children that gather 
the ocean weed, and,many tinted shells on the 
Strand of Bannow, when they see the white 
sea bird seeking its lodging in the cliff, after the 
sun has set, and the gray mist is rising, as if to 
shield the repose of nature, say to each other 
that it is time to return to their homes, for that 
Mad Mary’s ghost will be flitting over the tur- 
rets of Bannow Church. 

— 
CORN-LAW RHYMES. 

Ask not what for Frank or Hun, 

England’s tax on bread hath done? 

Island nicknamed of the free! 

What hath Bread-tax done for thee ? 

Answer—Britain’s failing weal! 

Thou hast felt, and thou shalt feel. 

Hopeless tradesman, answer me ! 

What hath Bread-tax done for thee ? 

Ask the ruin it hath made, 

Ask of Bread-tax—ruin’d trade ; 

Ask of all who buy and sell, 

Ask thy ledger—it can tell ; 

Ask thy lost and owing debts, 

Ask our bankrupt-throng’d Gazettes ; 

Ask of thirty, caged alive, 

Without bread for twenty five ; 

Ask the strugzle, yell, aud groan, 

For the licking of a bone, 

Like astrife of life for life, 

Hand to hand, and knife to knife. 

Building lawyer’s nominee 

What hath Bread-tax done for thee? 

Ask thy mournful thoughts, that strive 

But to keep despair alive ; 

Ask thy list of friends betray’d, 

Houses empty, rents unpaid, 

Rising streets and falling rents, 

Money-fights for half per cents ; 

Ask yon piles all Bread-tax built, 

Guiltless,—yet the cause of guilt, 

Wasting fortunes, spreading woes, 
Losing to make others lose, 
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Bread-tax’d collier ! all can see 
What that tax hath done for thee, 
And thy children, vilely led, 
pinees hymns for shameful bread, 
Till the stones of every street 

Know their little naked feet. 

What hath Bread-tax done for me? 
Farmer ! what for thine. and thee ? 
Ask of those who toil to live, 

And the price they cannot give ; 

Ask our hearths, our tradeless marts, 
Ask thy children’s broken hearts, 
Ask their mother sad and grey, 
Destined yet to parish: pay. 

Palaced pauper’s mortgagee! 

W hat will Bread-tax do for thee ? 
Rob thee for the dead alive, 

Pawn thy thousands ten for five, 
And ere yet its work be done, 

Pawn thy thousands five for one. 
Bread-tax eating absentee ! 

What hath Bread-tax done for thee? 
Stall’d thee from our children’s plates, 
Made thee all that nature hates ; 
Fill’d thy paunch with uptax’d wine, 
Bought with other funds than thine; 
Fill’d his breast with hellish schemes, 
Fill’d thy head with fatal dreams, 
Of potatoes, nobly sold 

At the price of wheat in gold, 

And of Britons styed to eat 

Wheat priced roots instead of wheat. 
W hat shall Bread-tax yet for thee, 
Palaced pauper? We shall see. 

It shall tame thee and thy heirs, 
Beggar them and beggar theirs ; 
Sell my lady’s jewell’d gown, 

Sell the lands thou call’st thy own, 
Melt the plate for which we paid, 
Buy thee garments ready made, 
Then of courses five or more, ‘ 
Grapery, horse-race, coach and four, 
Pamper’d fox hounds, starving men, 
* * * * ¢ nine or ten. 
Bench or Borough, seat for life, 
Pension’d mistress, child or wife, 
Twenty flunkies fat and gay, 

Whip and flail for holiday ; 

Paid informer, poacher pale, 
Sneaker’s licence, poison’d ale, 
Fiddling parson, Sunday card, 

Pimp and dedicating bard,— 

On the broad and bare highway, 
Toiling there for groat a day; 

We will talk to thee and thine, 

Till thy wretches envy mine, 

Till thy vampire baseness how], 

Till thou seem’st to have a soul. 
England! what for mine and me ? 
What hath Bread-tax done for thee? 
Shewn the blind what tyrants are, 
Stripp’d thy foul state ulcer bare ; 
Paid rack-reats in poor men’s souls; 
Fed with living blood thy Goals ; 
Cursed thy plenty, house and land, 
Hunger stung thy skill’d right hand; 
Sold thy greatness, stain’d thy name, 
Struck thee from the rolls of fame, 
Changed thy falchion for the knife, 
Given thy fields to civil strife ; 

Given thy riches to thy foes, 

While the meanest tweak thy nose ; 
And beneath the western skies, 
Sown the worm that never dies. 


A woman may always judge of the estimation 
in which she is held by the conversation which 
is addressed to her. Miss Edgworth. 
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CHINESE DANDYISM, &c. 

Many persons have supposed (who only know 
the Chinese superficially) that a nation so grave, 
sedate, and monotonous, cannot include either 
fops or bons vivans. They are, however, mis- 
taken; few countries possess more of those wor- 
thies than China, though perhaps their talents 
are not carried to so great an excess as in other 
parts of the world. The dress of a Chinese petit 
maitre is very expensive, being composed of the 
most costly crapes or silks; his boots or shoes of 
a particular shape, and made of the richest black 
satin of Nankin, the soles of a certain height; 
his _knee-caps elegantly embroidered; his cap 
and button of the neatest cut; his pipes elegant 
and high priced; his tobacco of the best manu- 
facture of Fokien; an English gold watch; a 
tooth-pick hung at his button, witha string of 
valuable pearls; a fan from Nankin, scented 
with chulan flowers. Such are his personal ap- 
pointments. His servants are also clothed in 
silks, and his sedan-chair, &c. &c. all corres- 
pondingly elegant. When he meets an acquaint- 
ance, he puts on a studied politeness in his man- 
ners, and gives himself as many airs as the most 
perfect dandies in Europe, besides giving empha- 
sis to all those fulsome ceremonies for which the 
Chinese nation is so remarkable. 

The rich Chinese, who are cleanly, are all 
fond of dress; though some, from avarice, at- 
tend only to outward show, whilst the shirt and 
under-garments remain unchanged for several 
days, and expose, at the collar and sleeves, the 
dirty habits of the master through his splendid 
disguise. Those who are in the habit of mixing 
with Europeans are more attentive to cleanli- 
ness; but, generally speaking, the Chinese are 
certainly not so clean in their persons as one 
would expect from the inhabitants of a warm 
climate. 

Women in China are not even taught to read 
and write; needle-work, and music (if it de- 
serves the name) are their only accomplish- 
ments. To kill time they play at cards and do- 
minoes, and smoke incessantly. 

Men and women of the better classes never 
mix in society; it is considered disgraceful to eat 
with their wives; they do not even inhabit the 
same side of the house. I have, however, known 
some who broke through this custom, and who 
have assured me they found much pleasure in 
dining with their wives. Polygamy has certainly 
done a great deal of mischief in the way of mo- 
rals. Some men, even atan advanced age, con- 
tinue to increase their stock of wives when they 
have already sons grown to manhood. I have 
been confidently informed that intrigues between 
those sons and the younger wives, or concubines 
of the father, are not uncommon. 

————— so 


AN INCIDENT AT NAVARINO. 

The firing having ceased at Navarino, 
Sir Edward Codrington sent a Lieutenant 
on board Moharem Bey’s ship, to offer any 
medical or other assistance they might want. 





This vessel, with a crew of probably more 
than a thousand men, had but one medical 
officer on board, and he had, unfortunately, 
been almost the first man killed in the ac. 
tion. Her loss had been immense, and they 
had not thrown the dead overboard, nor re. 
moved their wounded to the cockpit, and 
the decks presented a most horrible scene 
of gore and mangled bodies. Amidst the 
frightful spectacle, about a dozen of the 
principal Turkish officers, superbly dressed, 
sat in the cabin upon crimson ottomans, 
smoking with inconceivable apathy, while 
slaves were handing them their coffee. 


Seeing the English uniform approach the 
cabin, they ordered ottomans and coffee for 
the Lieutenant, who, however, quickly told 
them that he had more important business 
to attend to. He gave the Admiral’s com- 
pliments, and offered any assistance. ‘The 
‘{'urk, with a frigid composure, calmly re- 
plied, that they stood in need of no assist- 
ance whatever. “Shall not our surgeon at- 
tend to your wounded?”’ “No,” gravely re- 
plied the Turk ,**wounded men want no as- 
sistance; they soon die.”? Returning to 
the Asia, and communicating the scene, Sir 
Edward, after some meditation said, “Did 
you observe among them a remarkably fine, 
handsome man, with a beard more full and 
black than the rest?’ “Yes, I observed hin, 
he was sitting next tothe Admiral.” “Re- 
turn then on board, and induce him, or com- 
pel him, to go with you on board the Genoa, 
and keep him there until I see him. Hes 
the Admiral’s Secretary. I must have a 
conference; and take with you any person 
he may wish to accompany him.” ‘The 
Turk repaired on board the Genoa without 
any difficulty, accompanied by several per- 
sons whom he requested our officer to take 
with him. Sir Edward was closeted with 


him for a long time, when he ordered the | 


Lieutenant to put the Turkish secretary and 
his companions on shore at day-break, 
wherever they might choose to land. Rowing 
on shore they saw the wreck of a mast, 00 
which about a score of wounded or exhaust 
ed ‘Turks were endeavouring to save them- 
selves. “I must rescue these poor fellows, 
said the Lieutenant anxiously. “They are 


only common soldiers, and will soon die; 
never mind them,” said the Turk, with the 
most grave composure. “It is my duty, and, 
if I did not help them, I should disgrace 
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the service, and be reproved by the Ad- 
miral;”’ saying which, the Lieutenant pulled 


' towards the mast and succeeded in saving 


about a dozen of these unhappy wretches. 
As soon as they were stowed in the bottom 
of the boat, the Turk, after a short but ap- 
parently profound meditation, suddenly burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter. ‘What 
is the matter?”’ cried the astonished Lieu- 
tenant; “Good heavens, what is here to 
laugh at?’ “Laugh!” exclaimed the Turk, 
with bitter sarcasm, “laugh!—by Allah! you 
English are a singular people: yesterday 
you came into the Bay whilst we were quiet 
at our coffee; you knocked our ships to 
pieces, killed or mangled all our men till 
the fleet is one vast slaughterhouse, and 
this morning you pretend to be so humane, 
that you cannot pass a score of wounded 
soldiers without putting yourself out of the 
way to save them.” ‘The Lieutenant was 
astounded, and having no reply to offer to 
this odd view of the case, they proceeded to 
the shore in profound silence. 
——— 


ROMANTIC STORY OF A CYGANI. 


The following is an extraordinary instance of 
the repugnance with which the Hungarian pea- 
sants, and even the more elevated class, regard 
the cygani [gypsies] of Hungary. The story 
occurs in an article on the subject of this pecu- 
liar race in ‘*The British Magazine,’”’ and is from 
the pen of the author of ‘*Stories of a Bride:’’— 

“A beautiful Hungarian girl, named Suzette, 
had formed a strong attachment for Maygar, a 
youthful gypsey, whose fine figure and noble, 
nay, intellectual countenance, were certainly 
quite enough to justify her partiality. It is al- 
most needless to add that Maygar returned her 
passion with fervour [for the vehement feelings 
of these children of the south are too well 
known to require remark]; still, however, there 
was no hope of the lovers being united. The fa- 
ther of Suzetta, though nominally a vassal to his 
lerritorial lord, possessed great wealth in stores 
and herds; and, priding himself upon the purity of 
his blood, shrank from the cygani as from crea- 
tures of a different genus, whilst the fathers of 
the tribe, the immediate and blood relations of 
Maygar, were equally opposed to what they al- 
0 considered a degradation. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles the young people’s love remain- 
td unshaken, and the happiest moments of Su- 
zette’s life were those which she spent in the 
open wooden gallery which ran round the upper 
tory of her father’s house, listening to the wild 
tongs which Maygar chanted to his cittern, or 
guitar, in the woods below. 

“Spring and Summer had passed away since 
the passion of the unfortunate lovers had beent 
liscovered by their respective relatives withou 
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the least prospect of an amelioration in the hard- 
ship of their destiny. Fortune, however, at 
length seemed tired of frowning upon them and 
charitably threw an opportunity in the way of 
Maygar of being serviceable to the family of his 
mistress. It was autumn, and the abundant 
crops which had blest the fields of Suzette’s fa- 
ther had been carefully gathered and stored in 
the large wooden gallery we have before al- 
ludee ‘o, when, during a violent storm, lightning 
struck the dwelling, and the whole was instant- 
ly in a blaze. The terrified inmates rushed out 
in a state bordering upon distraction, all but 
Suzette, who fled instinctively to the gallery, 
and was there seen amidst the burning stores, 
apparently devoted to destruction. The agony 
of her father was indescribable, ‘Save my child!’ 
vociferated he, and I will give you whatever 
you may ask.’ For some moments the specta- 
tors stood aghast, but soon bursting from the 
crowd was seen a young man, whom all present 
immediately recognised to be Maygar. Under 
the influence of such strongly excited feelings 
his success was certain; for, when powerfully 
agitated, the human frame can sometimes al- 
most perform miracles; he swung to the bur- 
ning rafters, supporting himself by incredible 
exertions, and encountering the most imminent 
dangers with such intrepidity as to obtain shouts 
of approbation from the crowd, till he reached 
Suzette, and was soon seen descending with his 
lovely mistress in his arms. The transport of 
the father was unbounded: but, alas! when May- 
gar claimed, as his promised reward, the fair be- 
ing he had undergone so much to save, he was 
chilled by a look of the bitterest scorn, and re- 
minded of his gypsy parentage. 

“© Had the poorest Hungarian labourer in 
the fields saved my daughter,’ said the stern fa- 
ther, ‘I would have given her to him but she 
shall never wed one of the cygani.’ 


‘*It was useless to remonstrate, and, without 
daring to complain of the father’s want of faith, 
Maygar determined still to win his daugter.— 
The Hungarian peasants are slaves, both in bo- 
dy and mind, to their territorial lords, and May- 
gar knew that if he could win the favour of the 
graf upon whose estate they resided, the father 
of Suzette would be compelled to give his con- 
sent to his daughter’s marriage. It would take 
us too long to detail the means which Maygar 
employed to effect his purpose; the graf was oid 
and unbending, difficult of access, and heedless 
of the feelings of others. Patience, however, 
never fails to conquer in the end; and few had 
stronger motives for perseverance than poor 
Maygar. Fortunate circumstances introduced 
him to the notice of the count; and, at length, 
his services in the defence of his patron’s castle 
against a band of predatory Wallachains obtain- 
ed for him the wished-for mandate. Armed with 
this he flew to the residence of Suzette’s father, 
and had the satisfaction to find the old man per: 
fectly submissive to his lord’s will—but an unez- 
pected obstacle still awaited the ardent lover, 
and this was of a nature so strange, and yet so 
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insurmountable, that his hopes withered at the 
blow, and his reason fled never to return. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the length of their ac- 
quaintance very little personal intercourse had 
taken place between the lovevs. Suzette was 
naturally romantic, and had been so powerfully 
struck with the fine person of Maygar, his al- 
most silent adoration, and the enthusiasm with 
which he had encountered every species of trial 
for her sake, as to resolve (as long as she con- 
sidered their union impractable) to live single for 
his sake, but this case was quite altered when 
she found him come actually to claim her hand. 
Then all her early prejudices recurred to her re- 
collection—the wild stories of the vampire-like 
propensities of the cygani, their unholy rites, and 
the disgrace which attached itself to all associa- 
ted with them, shook her with horror at the bare 
idea of giving her hand to one of their tribe.— 
The sylph-like lover of her imagination had van- 
ished, and the gypsy youth, in all the degrading 
circumstances of his real situation, stood confes- 
sed before her. The struggle, thougn short, 
was violent—The devoted love of Maygar—his 
sufferings—and last, though certainly not the 
least, his handsome person, weighed strongly 
upon her mind, yet could not conquer her aver- 
sion; and, strange to say, the pride of birth in a 
peasant girl of one of the wildest and most un- 
cultivated countries in the world, was sufficient to 
overpower all her better feelings. Poor May- 
gar was refused, and the shock overpowered 
him so completely that he became a helpless 
idiot, whilst his repentant mistress, agitated by 
contending passions, and unble to bear the sight 
of the misery she had occasioned, sank gradual- 
into an untimely grave.” 

JoserH Bonaparre.—This ex-monachr 
who now leads a philosophical life on the banks 
of the Delaware, not far from Bordentown, was 
lately visited by Sir R. Kerr Porter, on his way 
from South America, by the United States to 
Europe. The ci-devant King received with 
great hospitality the English traveller, who 
found him living in a commodious and even 
splendid dwelling house, constructed out of a 
large suit of stables, which had formerly been 
appended to a magnificent mansion, represented 
as quite a palace, which had been burnt down 
a short time before. Many fine pictures, and 
other valuable property were consumed; but 
enough remained, saved from the fire, to furnish 
the present residence in a noble manner with 
some of the best works of Spanish and Flemish 
masters. 


One of the saloons is particularly dedicated to 
sculpture portraits of the Bonaparte family; and 
Sir R. K. Porter, in speaking of the collection, 
describes the bust of Charles Bonaparte, the 
father of the family, as the most impressive of 
them all, from the striking beauty and character 
of the countenance; it strongly resembles that 
of the celebrated Antinous. Joseph Bonaparte, 
who has assumed the title of Count Survilliers, 
in shewing these things, did it with unaffected 





candour of comment on the extraordinary destj. 
nies of the living or dead originals of these mar- 
ble portraits; and Sir Robert remarks, that the 
same manly sincerity and good sense prevailed 
in his occasional observations on his own past 
and present manner of life. 

He has a large domain round his house, pur. 
chased by him;and he spends vast sums of mo- 
ney in promoting cultivation of all sorts, agri- 
culture, and planting to a great extent, every 
description of trees, even from foreign countries, 
that can be raised in the climate. He has re- 
deemed thousands of acres from the waste; 
erecting villages and encouraging artificers and 
persons of other useful talents, to inhabit them. 
He is universally respected; and must be, what 
he seems, a much happier man in his present ex- 
patriated home, the benefactor of all around 
him—than he could possibly have been when 
seated on a contested throne, however brilliant. 

He is fond of literary pursuits, and having read 
all that has been published in the shape of me- 
moirs relative to his brother Napoleon, he de- 
votes his leisure hours to writing a commentary 
on the subject, wherein, with the impartiality of 
strict justice between the late Emperor of 
France and historographers, he means to set the 
true statements on the one side, and the false 
ones on the other; and to furnish posterity with, 
he trusts, areally fair account of that marvel- 
lous man. This, he says, he owes to the memo- 
ry of his brother, and to the verity of his histo- 
ry. Whenever such a work is given to the 
world, it will certainly be worthy of attention, 
and as it will probably come out while many 
living witnesses of the time it tells of, still exist, 
its accuracy must be subject to the same ordeal 
by which he tries his cotemporary biographers; 
and the free voice of the public, weighing all 
the evidence, will be the ultimate pronouncing 
judge of the real character of the deceased Na- 
poleon.— Foreign paper. 

-_———<— 
THE AUTHOR OF LACON. 

The Rev. C. C. Colton, it may be remembered, 
disappeared under very mysterious circumstan- 
ces about the time when the murder of Weare by 
Thurtell and his associates caused such an 
extraordinary sensation in the public mind. It 
was known that the Rev. Mr. Colton was in the 
habit of carrying large sums of money about his 
person, and that he was not unaccustomed to 
visit those dens of iniquity commonly called 
‘thells,’’ in some of which he had met with John 
Thurtell. These circumstances, and the re- 
ports which obtained circulation of that crimi- 
nal’s murderous plans, induced a very general 
suspicion that the reverend gentleman had beet 
inveigled and destroyed by Thurtell and his com- 
panions. Thurtell, however, on being questione 
a short time prior to his execution on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Colton’s remarkable absence, denie 
all knowledge of what had become of him, 4 
denial that turned out to be perfectly true. 
Mr. Colton, by gambling and other extravaga” 
cies, had become involved in debt to a very 
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large amount, principally for jewellery, and una- 
ple to meet the demands of his creditors, he 
embarked with the utmost secrecy for the Unit- 
ted States. He continued in America for a 
considerable time, and afterwards returned to 
Europe, but not to England. He took up his 
abode at Paris, and there became well known 
to the frequenters of No. 9, and other gaming 
saloons of the Palais Royal. So successful was 
he in his speculations, that in the course of a 
year or two he acquiredas much as twenty-five 
thousand pounds sterling, and happy would it 
have been for him had he then foresworn gam- 
bling forever, and invested his money as he often 
talked of doing, in the American funds. He 
} collected a considerable number of valuable 
paintings; and his lodgings in the Palais Royal, 
though the interior sufficiently marked the ec- 
' centric character of the owner, afforded a great 
treat to the admirers of the fine arts. But invete- 
| rate attachment to the gaming table rendered him 
sometime since a beggar. He became the vic- 
' tim of a conspiracy, and the fancied security 
} with which he conducted his operations was the 
fatality by which he was ruined. Outlawed in 
England, he made a vain attempt to prevent the 
deprivation of his living at Kew. He lost it by 
a decree of the ecclesiastical court. He is now 
living at Paris in the most pitiable circumstan- 
ces—a melancholy example of the vice of gam- 
ing. With a mind eminently endowed by na- 
ture with the stores of inexhaustible learning— 
with powers of conversation of the highest order 
| —with talents and acquirements fitted to adorn 
any rank or station—he now prowls for a sub- 
| sistence in the vilest haunts of the French me- 
tropolis, and among the most infamous wretches 

that infest the Palais Royal. 

ASC Mee < 

THE EVE OF GOOD FRIDAY. 
A TALE-—BY L. A. WILMER. 
PART 1. 
“In seas of flame my plunging soul is drowned, 
While altars blaze—and angels tremble round. 
Pore—E£loisa to Abelard. 
My-friend Merrill and myself had determined 
to spend a week in the city cf Washington, as 
we were both troubled with dyspepsia, blue-de- 
vils, and other semi-ideal distempers of the same 
pnature. Not that we supposed the air of this 
metropolis to be particularly salubrious, or its 
s society extremely attractive, but variety has its 
| allurements, and a change of scenery is always 
| BB desirable to those who are subject to ennui. 
We arrived in the city—visited the capitol—ad- 
mired its Corinthian pillars—criticised the 
| paintings in the Rotunda—wondered at the 
ladies bonnets, (some of which were complete 
: botanical gardens, )—strolled down Pennsylvania 
i avenue—crossed the Tyber (alias Goose Creek,) 
- and the novelty of Washington city was nearly 
d exhausted. A visit to the Navy Yard, President’s 
a house, patent and post offices, and the ‘‘depart- 
; ments’? completed the exhaustion, and our pa- 
\- hence also was mortally ill of the consumption. 
y BB {be truth is, there is much beauty and grandeur in 
28 
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the city, but a great deal of affected importance; 
mystery and aristocracy, which we found rather 
disgusting to our plain notions and republican 
principles. ‘The second day after our arrival, 
we went over to Georgetown, which is two 
miles distant from Washington. Georgetown is 
as plain an assemb lage of houses as ever was 
dignified with the name of a city, town or bo- 
rough—but the works of nature are here more 
to be admired than those of art. The ladies are 
exquisite! There is not a handsome womanin all 
Washington, except Mrs. and Miss ——; 
but in Georgetown they are as plenty as black 
berries in August, or herrings in Maryland. This 
may appear surprising, but the accounts of tra- 
vellers should never be questioned; my readers, 
however, are permitted to examine for them- 
selves, if they will only take the trouble to visit 
those places. Well, supposing this question to 
be settled for the present, I will proceed to re- 
late some of our adventures in Georgetown, that 
may appear somewhat extraordinary to those 
who do not understand the world, and also to 
—those that do. 


It was Thursday evening, we had just taken 
supper at arespectable tavern, and sallied forth 
to recreate ourselves with a walk. In another 
street, at a little distance, we saw a number of 
persons all moving in the same direction; curi- 
osity induced us to approach them. Four women, 
dressed in deep mourning, headed the procession, 
their faces were almost entirely concealed by 
their bonnets, which were of a fashion different 
from those generally worn, and bending their 
eves on the ground, their appearance was so- 
lemn in the extreme. Twenty or thirty young 
females, dressed in the usual manner, followed 
this melancholly group. 

Many of these girls were elegant, and some of 
them beautiful; one in particular, attracted the 
attention of my friend. It was twilight, but her 
charms were still visible. The grace of her 
movements, the outlines of her figure and coun- 
tenance, indicated a female of exquisite loveli- 
ness. We followed the procession until it entered 
a church, rather small but antique it its appear- 
ance; the sign of the cross over the door, with the 
accompanying motto, bespoke it a place of Ro- 
man Catholic worship. On going into the building, 
we found it fitted up in an unusual manner, the 
altar and the pictures were hung with black (in 
commemoration of the passion of our Lord,) 
and many of the customary decorations were re- 
moved. A few sickly lamps cast a melancholy 
lustre over the chancel; these lamps were ar- 
ranged in the form of a triangle, in a recess be- 
hind the eucharistical repository. A priest and 
his clerks were officiating in the ceremony of the 
mass. It was the eve of Good Friday. 

We were no sooner seated than Merrill pro- 
posed a removal to another part of the house. 
I did not perceive his object immediately, but 
made no opposition, because the change of place 
brought me nearer tothe altar, and I was al- 
ways an admirer of the Roman Catholic rituals. 
When the impressive ceremony of the Lord’s 
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supper was completed, the girls belonging to the 
seminary ranged themselves around the altar 
and commenced singing the hymn of benedic- 
tion. There was something in this which touch- 
ed me sensibly; the voices of youthful females 
are always capable of pathos and this faculty 
was called forth on this occasion:— 
‘** To this mysterioustable now 

Our hearts our knees and sense we bow; 

Let ancient rites resign their place 

‘To nobler elements of grace, 

And faith for all defects supply, 

While sense is lost in mystery.”’ 

While these lines were sung by the interest- 
ing choristers, I could have believed in transub- 
stantiation—or any other doctrine they pleased 
to advance. In fact, I did believe, pro. tem.— 
or at least my feelings were so enthusiastic that 
I was incapable of the short process of reason- 
ing, which generally precedes belief. I turned 
‘my eyes for a moment, to see what impression 
the ceremonies had on my friend. He was stand- 
ing with his back to the altar, (a great indeco 
rum among Catholics,) his eyes fixed on some 
person in an opposite pew. My own sight was 
so defective that I could not discern the object 
which appeared so attractive. Having sur- 
mounted my nasal promontory with a pair of 
green spectacles, however, I was enabled to 
account for Merrill’s extraordinary behaviour. 
The same young lady who had excited our ad- 
miration in the street was now sitting in that 
pew—in which, also, appeared the women in 
black dresses—-these were nuns, belonging to 
the Georgetown sisterhood. If we admired the 
young lady by the dim light in which we had 
formerly seen her, how much more were we daz- 
zled with her unparalleled beauty as it now ap- 
peared by the light of the lamps. Wer hair was 
light-brown; her eyes tne finest blue; her com- 
plexion clear and delicate, with a suitable pro- 
portion of red and white; her teeth were white 
and regular—in short, she was a model for an 
Italian artist. I was pleased to see her occa- 
sionally cast a side-long glance at my friend, 
who was certainly a very genteel and handsome 
young man. ‘* Devotion’sself’’ appeared some- 
times to ‘‘steal a thought from heaven,”’’ al- 
though the fair votaress appeared not unmind- 
ful of her religious duties. 

We remained in the chapel with the rest of 
the congregation till after twelve o’clock—this 
night being generally kept as a vigil by the La- 
tin church, At about half past eleven the lamps 
began to expire, beginning at the base of the 
triangular figure, one on each side alternately, 
till at the time the last benediction of ‘* Domi- 
nus Vobiscum’’ was heard, only three lamps re- 
mained lighted. This effect, 1 suppose, was 
produced by a particular disposal of the quanti- 
ties of oil in the different lamps. To many it ap- 
peared scarcely Jess than supernatural. 

A solemn gloom now pervaded the chapel, and 
the people arose simultaneously to depart. Mer- 
rill and myself followed the procession that first 
attracted our notice in the street. A dark pas- 
sage led from the interior door of the chapel to 
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that which opened into the court or church-yard, 
As we passed through this vestibule we both 
heard a voice distinctly pronounce the words 
** It is vain!’’—we started at the sound, which 
appeared to issue from a recess in the passage 
—but no person could be seen who might be sus. 


superstitious and romantic feeling in our minds. 
** Did you hear that?”’ said Merrill, ‘* this night 
is fated to be a new era in my life. I have re- 
received impressions that can never be obliterat- 
ed!” 

While we hesitated for a moment the outside 
door was closed, and the faint glimmering of 
light which before found egress, was now ex- 
cluded. Finding ourselves in total darkness, 
we returned hastily to discover some other ave- 
nue by which we might leave the place—we 
were met at the entrance of the passage by an 
old woman, bearing a dim lamp in one hand 
and a broom or besom in the other. Even with- 
out these appendages, she might easily have 
been mistaken for a witch. Her whole frame 
shaking with the palsy; her inflamed eyes and 
haggard countenance, together with an inde- 
scribable air of mystery, made us almost believe 
we were in the presence of an agent of the 
powers of darkness. When she discovered us, 
her surprise seemed to be even greater than our 
own, signing the cross on her withered breast, 
as if for protection—she demanded our business 
in that place. It was evident that our answer 
was unsatisfactory—‘* why did we not depart by 
another door? only the nuns and their pupils, 
the priests and their clerks, used that passage!” 
We pleaded ignorance, and the ‘* slip-shod sy- 
bil’? led us to the door by which we had enter- 
ed. 


Merrill gave the old beldam a piece of money 
‘© My good woman,”’ said he, ** can yeu oblige 
us so far as to tell us who was the young lady 
that followed after the nuns?”’ 

‘* The one dressed in white, with her bonnet 
trimmed with green ribbon,” added I, for ‘*I was 
once a critic in those matters, and actually stood 
behind a counter in the days of my youth. 

‘* There was sister Charity, sister Prudence, 
sister Patience, and '?? said the old wo- 
man, mollified by my friend’s donation, but not 
yet willing to understand our queries—she was 
interrupted by Merrill. 

«« D-—n sisters Charity, Prudence, and Pa- 
tience,’’ said he; ** what do you think t want 
with these old hags?—-It was the young one 
asked for.’’ 

The old woman raised her eyes in astonish- 
ment at an exclamation which she considered 
sacrilegious in the highest degree; then throwing 
back the piece of money which Merrill had given 
her, she ordered him to begone, and not offen 
her more with his blasphemous language. 1 noW 
thought it time for me to interfere, and address- 
ing myself to the ancient portress, I told her 
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Catholic church, but that I had strong hopes of 
his conversion. I persuaded her to resume the 
money, with a small addition from my own purse. 
In short, I succeeded, at length, in restoring a 
pacification. By pressing our enquiries, we then 
learned that the name of the young lady was 
Emily Cassaud; that she was an orphan, and 
heiress to a :arge fortune; that she intended to 
become a member of the sisterhood, and that 
her property, as well as herself, would then be 
devoted to the service of the church. This in- 
formation was obtained with much difficulty; the 
old woman appeared to be averse to speaking 
on the subject, and when we had extorted these 
particulars, she begged us to retire as soon as 
possible, lest we should be discovered in that 
place at such an unseasonable hour. She then 
returned into the chapel and closed the door. 


As soon as we were alone, Merrill proposed 
walking about the town for the remainder of the 
night, observing that it was too late to gain ad- 
mittance into any respectable house. It will be 
seen that my friend was romantic in his ideas 
and sanguinary in his temper—these were indeed 
two failings in his truly amiable and excellent 
character. He nowexpressed a wish tosee the 
back part of the church, and the outer doors by 
which the nuns and their companions had made 
their egress. I attempted to ridicule and dis- 
suade him from this purpose, but in vain. He 
leaped over a fence that stood between him and 
his object, and requested me to follow. Finding 
him tenax propositi, I passed the barrier, and 
we found ourselves in a place of burial belong- 
ing tothe chapel. At a little distance one of 
the tomb stones appeared to be irradiated. On 
approaching we found this appearance to be 
occasioned by a light in the window of a small 
apartment attached to the rear of the building. 
The names of William and Susanna Cassaud on 
the tomb stone made it an interesting object; 
and we were about to read the inscription, when 
we were interrupted by a most unexpected cir- 
cumstance. 

We heard the sound of the chapel door open- 
ed and shut, and presently afterwards we recog- 
nized the footsteps and voices of some pversons 
approaching us from the building. There was 
at that time a row of poplar trees on each side 
of the walk that leads from the church to the 
gate of the grave yard. The night was dark, 
the moon not being visible, and the sky was 
somewhat overcast by vapours. On retiring be- 
hind the trees we were perfectly concealed from 
the observation of any one passing through the 
avenue. As the persons drew near, we were 
not a little surprised on discovering two @f the 
nuns with several of their youthful attendants; 
they had probably remained behind to make 
their confessions to the priest who continued in 
the confession room for that purpose. Without 
betraying ourselves, we could not possibly avoid 
hearing their conversation; but perhaps I am 
not justified in repeating it. For once, however, 
I will be guilty of a slight indecorum in order to 
gratify the curiosity of some of my readers:— 
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** My dear Emily,(said one of the nuns, whom 
we afterwards found to be the lady principal of 
the sisterhood,) “ you will shortly be one of our 
number, you should therefore withdraw your 
mind from the allurements of this world, and 
fix your undivided attention on the objects of fu- 
turity. This night, for the first time, I beheld 
something reprehensible in your conduct; the 
young stranger in the opposite pew could parti- 
cipate in your thoughts, with the most sacred 
duties of our religion! Here is the grave of your 
parents, my dear Emily, let us pause on this con- 
secrated ground and offer up a prayer for the re- 
pose of their spirits. Oh, how will it augment 
their felicity to know that their only and beloved 
daughter has devoted herself to the service of 
their redeemer!” 

The party stopped within a few yards of the 
place where we stood concealed, and kneeling 
down, the nun appeared, at least, to pray with 
sincerity. 

The graceful form of Emily was nearer our- 
selves than any of the other figures in the group; 
we heard her deep sobs, and [ believed the idea 
of the living was blended with the reminiscences 
of the dead. Merrill was almost breath- 
less; he had heard enough to convince him 
that he was not indifferent to her who had al- 
ready become the ** light, lantern, path, north, 
and guide’? of his conduct and wishes. When 
they arose from their knees, the nun said—* For- 
give me, my Emily, if I have wounded your feel- 
ings, but the good of the soul must be my pri- 
mary consideration—I fear you are declining in 
health, I will have you walk out every afternoon 
with Martha; to-morrow, after vespers, do not 
neglect it. Inthe mean time, we will retire to 
rest, and J hope (said the nun, significantly,) 
your repose will not be disturbed with vain illu 
sions.’? The females now left the yard, and 
we ourselves made our exeunt by the same pas- 
sage that gave us entrance, namely—over the 
fence. We returned to the place where we had 
taken supper, and having aroused some of the 
indolent domestics by dint of severe application 
to the door, we obtained a pair of comfortable 
beds, and (I at least) was soon wrapped in a 
profound slumber, that was broken only by the 
solar beams shining through the windows of our 
apartment. 

We now let fall the curtain, and the interval 
of a month must elapse between the two acts of 
our little drama. In the mean while I dare pro- 
mise that this ‘* first part’’ is a fair specimen of 
the tale; those who have read the foregoing, will 
perhaps have time and inclination to read what 
follows. Those who think their time can be bet- 
ter employed are advised by all means to pursue 
their more important avocations. 

— 

Good Nature is more agreeable in conversa- 
tion than wit, and gives a certain air to the 
countenance which is more amiable than beauty. 
It shows virtue in the fairest light, takes off in 
some measure from the deformity of vice, and 
makes even folly and impertinence supportable. 
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FRASERA VERTICILLATA. 


English Name—American Colombo. 

Vulgar Names—Colombo root, Columbia, Indian 
Leituce, Yellow Gentian, Golden Seal, Curcuma, Mea- 
dow Pride, Pyramid, &c. 

Genus Frasera—Calix persistent, four parted. Co- 
rolla spreading, rotate, four parted, segments elliptic, 
each having im the middle a large bearded gland. Sta- 
mina four short, alterne with the segments. One pistil, 
germen oval compressed, one style, two stigmas. Cap- 
sul oval flat, one celled, two valved, several winged im- 
bricate seeds inserted on the valves. 

Descrirrion—Root triennial, large, yellow, rugose, 
suberose, hard, horizontal, spindle shaped, two feet 
long sometimes, with few fibres. ‘Ihe whole plant per- 
fectly smooth, stem from five to ten feet high, cylindri- 
cal, erect, solid, with few branches, except at the top, 
where they form a part of the pyramidal inflorescence. 
Leaves all verticillate, sessile and entire, With a single 
nerve; the radical lcaves form a star spread upon the 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA, 
From the Medical Flora of the United States 


By C. S. RaFInesQue. 


round; they are elliptical and obtuse, from five to twelye 
in number, from ten to eighteen inches long, and from 
three to five broad; constituting the whole plan: in the 
first years, or before the stem grows. ‘The stem leaves 
are in whorls of four to eight, seldom more or less, 
smaller and narrower than the radical leaves; the lowest 
are narrow oblong, the upper lanceolate, acute, and 
sometimes undulate. 

Flowers yellowish white, numerous, large, forming 
an elegant pyramidal panicle, the branches of which 
are axillary to leaves or bracts, unequally verticillate or 
trichotome; this pytamid is from one to five feet long; 
the bracts are ternate or opposite, shorter than the leaves, 
broader at the base, acute; pedicles lax, longer than the 
flowers, cylindric. Calix deeply four parted, spread- 
ing, segments, lanceolate, acute, persistent, nearly as, 
long as the Corolla, which is one inchin diameter, open 
flat, deeply four parted, with four elliptie cruciate seg- 
ments, margin somewhat inflexed, and cucullate obtuse, 
a large gland in the middle of each, convex on both 
sides, ciliate. The four stamina opposite to the sinuses 
and inserted on them, filaments short, subulated, anthers 
oval oblong, base notched. Germen central oval, com- 
pressed, desinent into a style as long, and having two 
thick glandular stigmas. Capsul yellowish, borne on 
the persistent calix, oval, acuminate, very compressed, 
margin thin, sides subconvex, with a suture, opening in 
two flat valves, one celled. Seeds flat, elliptic, imbri- 
cated, winged around, inserted on the sutures of the 
valves. Sometimes a few flowers have five or six sta- 
mina, and as many segments to the Corolla. 

LocaLity.—It grows West, South, and North of 
the Alleghany mountains; but neither on them, nor 
East of them. It is spread from the western parts of 
New York to Missouri and thence to Alabama ant 
Carolina. It is found in rich woody lands, open glades 
and meadows. Rare in some places, in others ex- 
tremely abundant. 

History.—One of the handsomest native plants of 
America: I have seen it in the western glades of 
Kentucky ten feet high, with a pyramid of crowded 
blossoms 4 or 5 feet long. ‘They are scentless and in 
full bloom from May to July. It isa true trienoial, 
the root sending only on the third year a stem and 
flowers. : 

It bears also many vulgar names, but Colombo root's 
the most common, since it has been found medical, 
and very similar to Calumba, once called Colombo 
also, the Cocculus palmatus. It is become a kind otf 
substitute for it, and an article of trade on that ac- 
count, being largely collected in the western states. 

Quatitrirs.—The root is the officinal part, it has a 
sweetish bitter taste like Gentian, and resembles Ca- 
lumba in appearance, having a thick yellow bark, and 
a yellowish spongy wood. But their chemical charac- 
ters are very different, the F'rasera contains Extrac- 
tive, Amarine,and Resin; while the Cocculus palma- 
tus contains Cinchonin, a bitter Resin, Oil, Starch, 
Sulfate of Lime, and Calumbine. 1 suspect, however, 
that the analysis of the Frasera has not been accurale, 
and that it contains Inuline or a peculiar substance, 
Fraserine, intermediate between Inuiine and Calum- 
bine, It yields its qualities to water and alcohol. The 
leaves are also bitter. 

Prowrrtizrs—Emetic and Cathartic when fresh, 
Tonic, antiseptic and febrifuge when dry. When first 
brouhgt into notice it was supposed to be equal to the 
Calumba, and substituted thereto; but has been found 
to be inferior, A. Ives even contends that it is infe- 
rior to many other native tonics. It has, however, 
the advantage over them to afford a very large root, 
olten weighing several pounds, and to sell cheap: !t 
it is about equal to Gentia» and Rhubarb, in diseases 
of the stomach, and debility. It has cured a wide 
spread gangrene of the lower limbs by internal us¢ 
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and external application, when bark had failed. It 
avails in Intermittents like other pure bitters, and is 
extensively used in the Western States in Fevers, 
Cholies, Griping, Nausea, relaxed stomach and bow- 
els, Indigestion, &c. As a purgative it is substituted 
to Rhubarb in many cases, particularly for Children 
and Pregnant Women, being found serviceable in the 
constipation of pregnancy, &e., It has the advantage 
of not heating the body. Cold water is said to add to 
its efficiency and prevent nausea or emesis. A tea- 
spoonful of the powder in hot water and sugar will 
give immediate relief in case of heavy food, loading 
a weak stomach. It is a good corrector of the bile 
alone or united with other bitters. Clayton and 
Schoepf, calling it Swertia difformis, say that it is 
employed in jaundice, scurvy, gout, suppressed men- 
struation and is a specific in hydrophobia! these indi- 
cations require confirmation. The root ought to be 
collected from the fall of the second year tothe spring 
of the third year growth; when in blossom the root 
becomes sofier and less bitter. The doses are two 
drachms of the powder, one or two ounces of the 
infusion; an extract of it ought to be made which 
would probably be like that of Gentian; a Vinegar is 
made of it in the Wesj, useful as a refrigerant tonic, 
ke. 

temanKS—The Frasera deserves to be cultivated 
for its beauty and utility. It grows early from seeds. 
It begins to disappear like the Ginseng, from large 
tracts of country, by being wastefully gathered. Per- 
haps the true Calumba might also be cultivated in 
Florida and Louisiana. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 











CHANCELLOR Kent.—On one occasion, be- 
fore the Chancellor, in the ease of an alleged 
fraud, the{Counsel, in the course of the argu- 
ment on the wrong side of the question, attempt- 
ed to strengthen points, naturally weak, by sup- 
posing a case. ‘Suppose,’ said he, ‘‘your honor 
stole a horse, and’—‘Stop, stop,’ said the Chan- 
cellor, ‘it’s not a supposable case, sir.’ ‘ Well 
then, your honor,’ continued the Counsel, after 
recovering from a momentary confusion, ‘sup- 
pose I stole the horse.’ ‘Very like, sir; very 
like!’ added the Chancellor. 





Ashort time since a medical gentleman, re- 
siding ina neighbouring town, ordered a coat of 
4a tailor, which was made and sent home.—On 
being tried on, the tailor declared that it fitted 
admirably, but his customer differed so much 
from him in opinion, that he returned the coat 
and would not wear it. A few days after this 
occurrence, the taylor met the gentleman allud- 
ed to at a funeral, and addressed him with 
“Ah, doctor, you are a happy man.” “Why 
so?” replied the other. ‘*Why, because you ne- 
ver have any of your bad work returned on your 
hands,” directing his customer’s attention at the 
same time to the grave. 

The Caliph Mahadi was passionately fond of 
hunting. Being lost, he entered into a peasant’s 
house, and asked drink. His host brought him 
‘cruise of wine, of which he drank, and then 
s#ked him, ‘if he knew who he was?* ‘Noa,’ 
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replied the Arab. ‘I am one of the principal of- 
ficers of the Caliph’s court.’ He then took 
another draught, and again asked the peasant 
‘ifhe knew him?’ He answered, that he had 
just told him who he was. ‘Not at all,’ replied 
Mahadi. ‘1 am greater than I have said.’ He 
took another draught, and repeated his question. 
The Arab, wearied with the catechism, replied 
to him, that he had been explaining himself 
upon that subject. ‘No,’ said the prince, ‘I 
have not yet told you all. I am the Caliph, be- 
fore whom all people prostrate themselves.’ At 
these words the Arab, instead of falling pros- 
trate, took the cruise, and replaced it whence 
he took it. The Caliph, in astonishment, and 
believing that he put away the vase on account 
of his presence, wished to assure him against 
the fear of having transgressed the law of Ma- 
homet, which forbids wine. ‘Oh! it isnot that,’ 
replied the Arab; ‘but that, if you should drink 
another draught, I am afraid thgt you would 
turn out to be the prophet; and that finally, at 
the last drinking, you would make me bel.eve 
you was the Omnipotent God himself.’ 


SpeAKkinG Ovur.—Those who have never 
spoken in public, can scarcely judge of the con- 
sternation of an old lady who spoke out in 
church.—It was formerly the custom in country 
towns, for those who lived several miles from 
the churchto remain during the interval be- 
tween morning and evening service. On this 
occasion she had taken some milk in a pitcher 
for the children;—and in the most interesting 
part of the worship, a dog, who had followed 
them into the pew, thrust his head into the 
pitcher. Whether his head was too large, or 
the pitcher too small, itis not our province to 
determine; but having regaled himself the pitch- 
er still obstinately retained its position, and he 
was discovered backing out, with the pitcher 
stuck fast upon his head and the milk stream- 
ing in every direction on his head and shoul- 
ders—‘‘Get out pup!” says the old lady. Frigh- 
tened at the sound of her own voice—‘‘O dear, 
I spoke out in meeting!” said she—‘*There! I 
spoke again—O dear me, I keep talking all the 
time.’’— Bridgeton, N.J. Whig. 





It is a plain, but faithful saying, eat your 
brown bread first, nor is there a better rule for 
a young man’s outset in the world. While you 
continue single you may live within as narrow 
limits as you please; and it is then you must be- 
gin to save in order to be provided for the more 
enlarged expenses of your future family. Besides, 
a plain frugal life is then supported ‘most cheer-. 
fully; it is your own choice, and is to be justified 
on the best and most honest principles in the 
world, and you have nobody’s pride to struggle 
with, or appetites to master but yourown. Ag. 
you advance in life, and success, it will be ex- 
pected you should give yourself greater indul- 
gence; and you may then be allowed to do ti 
both reasonably and safely. 
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A Swedish peasant spoke contemptuously of 
the king, saying—*I dont care a fig for Berna- 
dotte.”?’ The peasant was arrested, and under 
an ancient law of the kingdom, condemned to 
death. The king immediately pardoned the 
peasant, and ordered the law to be repealed. 
**But,’’ said the king to the judge, ‘‘1 do not 
like to be insulted, and therefore I cannot let 
this man off without some punishment, you will, 
therefore, please to go to his house and say to 
him in my name—‘‘Since you don’t care a fig 
for Bernadotte, Bernadotte don’t care a fig for 
you.’’ 

It is announced, with apparent gravity, in the 
New-York Daily Advertiser, that Mr. G. R. 
Lillibridge, manufacturer of patent stocks, has 
discovered a chemical composition that will 
turn the color of the negro to that of the white 
man. 





FoR THE LOVERS OF THE ROMANTIC. 

Miss Arabella Scinderilla Georgietta Gulielmi- 
na Clishmaclaver Petweet was the only daugh- 
ter of fond and indulgent parents; she was in 
the early bloom and gay promise of sixteen, 
She was beautiful beyond the fairest of her sex 
—beyond all parallel of earthly affection. Her 
radiant eyes were like two rival suns in the arch 
of heaven’s firmament; her forehead was smooth 
and fair as seven times polished alabaster; her 
maidenly cheeks were like two luscious peach- 
es, glowing with a gentle red, inviting and yet 
shrinking from the kisses of the breeze; her lips 


were the exact copy and sweet sembiance of 


two slices of ripe watermellon, so red and so 
inviting; herteeth, were not like those of mortal 
mouths, so fair, so white—they were evidently 
made to set off her heavenly countenance, ra- 
ther than for the gross purposes of mastication; 
her neck was graceful as the swan’s, and smooth 
and white, and clear as the fairest spermaceti 
eandle. But were we to attempt to describe 
each of her indescribable perfections, we should 
never have done—suflice to say, in all personal 
loveliness she was perfection itself doubly per- 
fected; and her mind was every way fitted to 
adorn so fair a person. Such was Miss Arabel- 
la Scinderilla Georgietta Gulielmina Clishma- 
claver Petweet; and yet she was mortal—yes, 
she was mortal as the mortallest! How sha!! 
we relate the heart-rending tale—we won’t 
try. 

Tue InTELLECT.—One proof of the supe- 
rior,and independent excellence of this lofty. en- 
dowment, may be found in the fact that the 
brute creation have the senses in far greater 
he ee than man, and yet their external 

nowledge is a blank in comparison with his. 
A raven can scent its prey at a distance of many 
leagues; a hog can smell a truffle that is. buried 
under the earth; an eagle can ree an, object 
with distinctness at the distance. of several 
miles; the fail of a leaf cannot escape the ear 
af a sleeping hare; the polypys, says Dumeril, 
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is capable of receiving light itself by its fneness 
of touch; most quadrupeds are enabled to dis. 
tinguish more accurately between wholesome 
and poisonous herbs, than the most accomplish. 
ed and laborious botanist; and yet by his intel. 
lect alone man is able to triumph over the com- 
parative deficiency of his senses; and with in- 
ferior modes of acquiring knowledge, to rise to 
that prodigious superiority which he possesses. 
Tales of the senses. 





How scCHOLARS ARE MADE. 

Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets, have 
no magical powers to make scholars. In all 
circumstances, as a man is, under God the ma- 
ker of his own fortune, so is he the maker of his 
own mind. The Creator has so constituied the 
human intellect that it can grow only by its own 
action, and by its own action it will most cer- 
tainly and necessarily grow. Every man must 
therefore in an important sense, educate him- 
self. His book and teacher are but helps; the 
work is his. A man is not ‘educated until he 
has the ability to summon, as an act of emergen- 
cy, all his mental powers in vigorous exercise to 
effect his proposed object.—It is not the’ man 
that has seen most, or has read most, who can 
do this;such a one isin danger of being borne 
down, like a beast of burden, by an overloaded 
mass of other men’s thoughts. Nor is it the 
man who can boast merely of native vigor and 
capacity; the greatest of all the warriers that 
went to the seige of Troy, had not the pre-emi- 
nence because nature had given him strength, 
and he carried the largest bow, but because 
self discipline had taught him how to bend it. 
—D. Webster. 





Custroms.—At the balls in Brazil both the ca- 
valiers and their dark-eyed partners dance un- 
gloved. Yo present a gloved hand to a lady 
would be taken as an insult, as inferring the ex- 
istence on her part of some cutaneous disorder. 





ExERCISE.—Persons whose habits are seden- 
tary, deceive themselves into a belief that mere 
physical exercise will preserve lealth—and ac- 
cordingly take daily walks for that purpose, 
while the current of their thoughts remains un- 
changed.—This is a radical error. The only exer- 
cise that can produce a really beneficial result, 
is that which breaks up the train of ideas, and 
diverts them into new and various channels. 
An eminent writer says that it ought to be the 
endeavor of every man to derive his reflections 
from the objects around him, for it is to no pur- 
pose that he alters his position, if his attention 
continues fixed to the same point. This is no 
doubt true; and in order to the attainment of 
any advantage by exercise, especially walking, 
the mind should be kept open to the access of 
every new idea, and be so disengaged from the 
predominance. of any particular thoughts, 48 
easily to accommodate itself to the entertain- 
ment which may be drawn from surrounding ob- 
jects. 
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ZOvVEH’S BLECORNGLABA: 
THE MUCH ADMIRED AIR, AS SUNG BY MR. WALLACK, 

AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, LONDON, IN THE POPULAR DRAMA OF THE BRIGAND, 
Written by J. P. Planche, Esq.— The Music composed by T. Cooke. 
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“ Verse, the pure language of the soul, is call’d, 
The vehicle of oracies divine.” 








HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE IV.—TO RICHARD RUBRIC, Ese. 


** Solvitur acris hiems, grata vice veris et Fayoni,” &c. 


Sharp winter is dissolv’d at last— 
I'm glad to see it, I declare; 

For I dislike the northern blast, 
And hail and snow I cannot bear. 


Instead of these, we’ve pleasant gales 
As sweet, I think, as any puff 
That Hetty’s scarlet lip exhales 
When not embrown’d by rappee snnff. 


The steam-boats now their engines ply, 
And leave a train of smoke behind, 
Which hangs upon the placid sky, 
Like jerkin blue with sable lin’d, 


The horses now no stables need, 
No shelter now the cows require, 
And he must be a dunce indeed, 
Who roasts his shins before a fire. 


Now Betty Sharp, in Cherry street, 
Doth her nocturnal revels hold; 

Her damsels, with alternate feet, 
Move o’er the floor, as I am told; 


The fiddles playing all the while; 
Tis well her husband does not know, 
He at his blacksmith-shop must toil, 
And teach his boys to beat and blow. 


Now ladies may their bonnets bind 
With real roses, fresh and fair, 
With which the artificial kind, 
Of satin made, cannot compare. 


"Tis pleasant now to take a bite 
Of mutton, (critics spare me here!) 
Or beef, if that your taste delight, 
And wash it down with Dawson’s beer. 


Pale death, while passing thro’ the town, 
Just gives a tap at every door, 

Nor asks, like an ill-mannered clown, 
Whether the folks are rich or-poor. 


My friend, as sure as Dick’s your name, 
You'll have to tread the downward road, 

To dast return, from whence you came, 
And seek the grave’s dislik’d abode. 


There all must meet, however high 
Their rank, or low their station here, 

And you, among them, must supply 
The subject for a sigh—a tear. 


*Jis melancholy, Dick, indeed, 

To think that such as you must fall, 
WV ho love to see a bottle bleed, 
And think the girls are—all in all. 








But e’en the enlivening bottle fails 
Man’s frail existence to prolong, 

And death o’er beauty’s bloom prevails, 
And interdicts the sweetest song. 


Heigho! —these subjects make me sad, 
Old Flaccus was a curious fellow, 
That one gay moment never had, 
Until the glass had made him mellow. 





TO Scio. 
Thy splendid churches once so gay, 
Are mouldering now into decay; 
Thy wails with weeds are overgrown, 
And the serpent coils round the altar stone. 


Thy palaces gay and thy marble balls, 

And the pictures grand which graced their walls, 
Are all destroyed—for the Moslem foe 

Have laid thy lofty columns low. 


The street where once the busy throng 
Passed to and fro all the day long, 

Is now deserted—and the hare 

Doth roam quite unmolested there. 


The Turkish sword thy sons has slain, 

And their bones lie bleaching on the plain; 
Thy aged sires have felt the smarts 

Of foemen’s steel within their hearts. 


Thy virgins too, are held as slaves— 

By foes they’re borne across the waves~— 
The husband from the wife is torn, 

And helpless maids and matrons mourn. 


In thy halls which now m ruins lie; 
Once was feasting, mirth, and revelry; 
But Scio’s gay, her proud, her brave, 
Lie slumbering in the silent grave. 


The orange and the olive grove, 

Where once with pleasure I did rove, 

Is now deserted—ail is lone, 

Which once so bright and beauteous shone. M. 


oe 


SERENADE. 
TO MISS R. E. B. 
Wake, Lady, wake—thy slumbers break, 
The Minstrel’s harp is strung, 
And thro’ the glade, in serenade, 
Its magic chords have rung. 


To thee, to thee, its minstrelsy, 
In thrilling notes arise— 

To breathe thy name, the harper came, 
He ciaims no greater prize. 


At night’s lone noon, the silvery moon, 
Doth thro’ thy lattice peep; 

And dreams of love, blest from above, 
Their vigils o’er thee keep. 


Tho’ lover mute, his mellow flute, 
With joy salutes thine ear; 

And proud the swell, of convent beil, 
Re-echoed far and near. 


Then maiden wake—thy vision break, 
The mist of love dispel, 

And with a nod, the drowsy god, 
Will cry, *‘ Dear maid, farewell.” 


In days of yore, the Troubadour, 
Oft sung of Lady bright; ° 

With light guitar, by twinkling star, 
Forsook the field of fight. 


And now to thee, his minstrelsy, 
Thy Troubadour doth bring; 
And at thy shrine, invokes the nine, 
Thy praises, love, to sing.. 4. 
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THE WRECK OF TIME. 


Lo! o’er my senses softly steals 

The drear and agonizing thought, 

Which to my burning soul reveals 

The wreck by time’s dominion wrought; 

Still bearing us from youth to age, 

As first from infant spots we’re borne, 

Through ev’ry storm and tempest’s rage; 

Hurrying o’er that happy morn 

Of airy thoughts and fancies wild, 

By smiling infancy beguiled; 

Then bursting through the maze of time, 

Years rolling o’er with march sublime, 

Has plung’d me swiftly in the strife 

And turmoil of a stormy life. 

Oh! could I change one moment now, 

Of what the dazzling world calls bliss, 

For hours of fancied pain and wo, 

Impending o’er the dark abyss; 

>T would be e’en bliss too pure to taste, 

A flash of lightning o’er the waste, 

To gild the passing hours of wo, 

And meliorate the levelling blow, 

‘That time all powerful and great, 

Has walted o’er my chequer’d fate. 

Alas! a little while and 1, 

Amid the shout and joyous cry, 

Of early friends to mem’ry dear, 

Scarce breath’d a sigh or shed a tear; 

When life was young and hope was new, 

And flowrets bloom’d around the spring 

Of passions warm and friendships true, 

Which sportive glee so light could bring, 

To bound me o’er the tide of time, 

With feelings pure and thought sublime. 

But sever’d now from ev’ry tie, 

‘That bade my bosom thrill with bliss, 

A mother’s voice—a brother’s eye, 

A sister’s pure and holy kiss. 

Thus void and lonely is our lot, 

E’en soft affection’s fount sublime, 

Though deeply in the bosom wrought, 

Must perish through the wreck of time. 
THERESA. 








Lines accompanying a Miniature. 
Ay, take it lady; *tis the face 

Of him whose feelings all are thine: 
Would that the peneii’d art could trace 
The heart he offers at thy shrine! 
Yes, take it; and in after hours 

Thoughts of past days it may renew; 

When love and hope wreathed life with flowers, 
_ And youth flung o’er them bloom and dew. 
lo memory may it oft reeall 

_Fond thoughts of him who now is far, 

Yet worships thee—his own—his all; 

Love’s sacred shrine—lJife’s leading star ! 
Thoughts of the hour—the cherished hour, 
_W hen first he spoke of hopes long nursed; 
lhe moonlight walk—the dew-gemm’d bower-— 
_Love’s earliest sigh and passing burst. 

I houghts of the parting time; the tear— 

_. the lingering clasp—the bosom’s swell; 
The whispered hope—the rising tear— 

ms lhe last long kiss—the sad farewell; 

‘te asks not thine—Skill cannot trace 

_Uhe azure softness of thine eye; 

"he soul, the music of thy face, 
Varying as hues of summer sky. 


And could it be, *twere useless art; 
__Why should he ever wish it done, 
When deep is traced upon his heart, 
he image of his own loved one ! 


MYRA. 
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AMELIA. 


Ah! who is yon wand’rer that Eeonrey strays 
In the solitude, silence, and gloom of the night, 
While the moon, dull and clouded, emits her faint rays, 
And throws o’er the desert a wan, glimmering light? 


’Tis Amelia, the once blooming, beautiful one! — 
O, list to the accents of grief and despair 

That burst from her lips—and the sorrowing moan 
That fitfully swells and resounds thro’ the air. 


Still, still shall I wander distracted, forlorn! — 
Shall no sunshine of happiness ever again 
Revisit this heart that is blighted and torn 
By the pangs of remorse, of affliction and pain? 


‘The night-winds are hush’d—not a breeze stirs the 
grove— 
Creation lies wrapt in a death-like repose— 
To yon willows that hang o’er the vailey Ill rove, 
W here the river in brilliant tranquility flows. 


‘ There, soothed by the murmurs of that gentle stream» 
ll try to forget the dark woes of the past, 
Till quiet return to my thoughts..and a gleam 


Of comfort encheer my lone bosom at last. 


‘ But ah! recollection brings back to my sight, 
‘Lhe scenes of my early, my happier hours, 

When all to my young heart was lovely and bright— 
And I wandered, at will, in contentment’s calm 


bowers. 


‘When cheerfulness, pleasure and plenty were mine, 
And the garland of peace delighted I wove, 

Nor with’ring guilt had polluted the shrine 
Of virtue, of beauty and innocent love. 


’Twas then, in the spring-tide of life that my soul 
As the young matio warbler was fearless and gay; 
The joys of my childhood then knew no control, 
And before me bioom’d flowers too bright for deeay. 


‘ Rear’d up ’neath devoted and fond parents’ care, 
W hose dearest, whose ev’ry hope centred in me, 

Who tenderly strove to preserve from each snare, 
To guide and protect my frail infancy. 


‘I flourish’d awhile, and each day, as it past, 
More blooming, contented and happy | grew; 

My brow with no shadows of care was overcast, 
And health o’er my cheek spread her roseate hue. 


‘And early those parents instill’d in my mind 
The precepts of virtue, religion and truth, 
And taught that in trouble a solace I'd find 
From the God I had sought in the days of my youth. 


Those moments were wing’d with the purest delight; 
Moments, alas! I can ne’er see again; 

And thought and remembrance, al}, all but excite 
Despair’s wildest ravings, to madden my brain. 


Unsuspecting, confiding, I Jisten’d to love, 
To man, who, with seeming affection’s soft sigh, 
And ardent devotion, oft vow’d that he’d prove 
Forever unchang’d in truth and constancy. 


‘ But when, haviny Jured me afar from my home, 
Deceitful and false, this fond heart he had won, 

He left me poor, helpless, unfriended, to roam 
An exile, abandon’d, betray’d, and undone. 


* And now, of earth’s ev’ry enjoyment bereft, 
Where, where shall this sorrowful bosom find peace? 
Ah, yes! there is one consolation still left, 





In yon stream shall these soul-rending agonies cease. 
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‘ The winds as they mournfully moan thro’ the willows, 
Shall chaunt my last funeral dirge o’er the lone spot, 
Where, wrapt in deep sleep, neath the calm heaving 
billows, 
I lie, all forgetting, and by all forgot.’ 


She gazed for awhile on the murmuring stream, 
That soon was to yield her a dark, cheerless grave, 
On ig breast slept the moon’s mild and beautiful 
eam— 
Then calmly she sunk in its treacherous wave. 
CARLOS. 


RAIL ROADS AND STEAM COACHES, 


Come, gentlemen, all who wish well to the cause 

Of internal improvement, and give your applause, 
Who would wish omnipresence at least to command, 
And help me to sing of the steam boat by land. 


All you who would take a small horn at New York, 
And be ready to dine at the city of Cork, 

In Paris drink porter, or champagne at three, 

And at Constantinople be ready for tea. 


All you who would wish to be partially bragg’d at, 
For resting in ten minutes after at Bagdat; 

At midnight in China to see the great wall, 

And at daybreak in Boston at Bachelors’ Hall. 


Ail you who would wish this, come help me to sing 
Of steam boats, and stages, and coaches, the king, 
For of all the steam stages of air, earth, or sea, 

The land steamer coach is the carriage for me. 


You may talk of Mongolfier’s tremendous balloon, 

And of Madame de Blanchard, who sail’d to the moon; 
Of her husband, who saii’d o’er from England to France 
As a piece of great news and a spice of romance. 


But the time is at hand, when a man at New York, 
Ten minutes from Baltimore, loaded with pork, 
Shall, in search of a market, take Boston about, 
And from Orleans return ere his segar is out. 


You may talk of the President’s message, the speed 
With which it was carried by Jackson’s grey steed, 
But the time is at hand, and in London ’tis hinted, 
The first sheet shall be read ere the second is printed. 


Aye, the time is at hand, and I mean to share it, 
When Ill light up my pipe in my snug little garret, 
And ere breakfast is ready, for air more salubrious, 
Just stroll into.[taly near Mount Vesuvius. 


Pass over to Greece, spend a minute at Arta, 

‘T'ake a peep at old Athens, and Corinth and Sparta; 
Drink at Helcion’s fountain, and visit Parnassus, 
Then return home to breakfast on coffee and ’lasses, 


Not finding it ready, I’ll write a short ditty, 

‘Then take a short jaunt to see Pompeii’s city, 

In Naples’ great museum loiter awhile, 

And then, dam’me, to Rome drive tandem in style. 


Take aboard the old Pope, and to Florence and Venice 
Dash on, while we chat of St. Dick and St. Dennis; 
And before in your sleep you could dream such a dream 
Be back in my garret, and writing by steam. 
MILFORD BARD. 


On the Death of a Scottish Chieftain. 


Whence came those sounds so sad across 
W here the windiag streamlet ran? 

’ Tis the sons of Orme bewailing the loss, 
Of some favour’d one of the Clan. 


And who is it has so high a place, 

In the hearts of his comrades in arms? 

Tis ‘* Donald of Orme,” the last of his race, 
He’ll no more hear his Clan “ beat to arms,” 





The Pibroch’s notes are sounding low, 
And the strains are mournful and sad; 
The sister’s heart is fill’d with woe, 
Which awhile before was glad. 


And art thou gone, brave son of Orme, 

Hast thy lofty spirit fled? 

Long, long for thee will thy Clansmen mourn, 
While thouart with the dead. SCOTLAND, 





HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE V.—TO SUSAN BELL. 


‘* Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa,” &c, 


Who now, O Susan, is your care, 
With his pomatum-stiffened hair? 

Say, what may be that coxcomb’s name 
Whom late I saw, and grudg’d the bliss, 
Imprint upon your lips a kiss?— 

O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


»T was in a very pretty bower, 
Not distant from the Chinese tower, 

I saw your lips with rapture meet; 
‘The roses all around you bloom’d, 
When that unmannered fop presumed 

To snatch a prize so rich, so sweet! 


Some roses at this scene were white 
With grief or rage at his delight, 

And some blush’d burning red with shame! 
The fact shall never be forgot, 
Tis well they blush’d—for you did not, 

O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


When I your window chance to pass, 
I see you standing at your glass, 
To curl your hair or rub your cheeks; 
Tis all to take that puppy’s eye, 
Of him you think, for him you sigh, 
As every word and action speaks. 


Well, he, ere long, shall suxely find, 
You have a most inconstant mind, 

Or else you make our sex your game; 
Perhaps ere twenty days or so, 
You'll shift him for another beau, 

O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


I ask no spying glass nor specs, 
To view the failings of your sex, 
Nor any of their faults to find; 
T’ve known them long, and mark’d them well, 
And you among them, Susan Bell— 
Epitome of woman kind. 


But now to me you’ve given a flat, 
And I must be content with that, 
Tis all that I from you may claim! 
Well, flat or sharp, I have no doubt, 
All for the better will turn out— 
But, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


He that has seldom been to sea, 
May wonder, if a storm there be, 

To see the waves with fury rise— 
Brandish their foaming crests on high, 
And dash salt vapours to the sky— 

This, sailors see without surprise. 


Just so with me—I know your ways, 
And while your beaus astonish’d gaze, 
To see you change from wild to tame, 
From tame to wild;—alas! I say, 
I’ve seen such storms—been cast away! — 
And, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 
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EFREFACE TO AN ALBUM. 


BY L. WILMER. 


Whate’er thy nation or whate’er thy name, 
Reader, forbear to criticise these pages; 

No laurel wreath these bards attempt to claim, 
Nor tax the patience of succeeding ages. 


Content with praise that lasts but for a day, 
Like vernal flowers that blossom but to die; 
So pass their evanescent names away, 
And no memorial shall their place supply. 


O, then their humble lays let censure spare, 
They ask no proud escutcheon to proclaim 

To future times what beings once they were, 
They seek no place upon the rolls of fame. 


To gain from beauty one approving smile, 

Their warm devotions at her shrine to pour— 
This is the end and object of their toil; 

Could Homer, Virgil, Milton wish for more? } 


The following lines were written by a beloved and 
venerated friend of mine, and inscribed to her, who, for 
more than forty years, had shared with him the enjoy- 
meats and afilictions of life. Believing that those of 
your readers who love simplicity and tenderness, could 
not fail to be pleased with them, I have ventured to 
transcribe them for your paper. H. 


‘The human heart is a harp of many strings.” 


Yes, | sought for this “ harp” in the joy of my youth, 
With feeling’s fine chords true to friendship attun’d; 
A Heaven strung instrument, beaming with truth, 
ina bosom with emblems of kindness illum’d. 


On life’s airy summit, I feared there were blending 
Phe blasts of the north with the zephyrs of spring; 
And the torrent’s loud roar from its brow when descend- 
ing, 
Might sweep with hoarse discord its delicate string. 


rhro’ the calm verdant vale my warm search was: di- 
rected, 
To find out a note, would be echoed by mine, 
The mellow chords touch’d—by pure feeling reflected— 
With rapture I’d hail it—a blessing divine. 


Nor was my search vain—in the green vale I found it, 
_With kiudness’ and taste’s sweetly magical tone; 
rhe virtues all blooming resplendent around it, 

Deli hted and happy, I called it my own. 


Near the cottage of peace, a blushing rose by it, 
\nd the fair virgin lily, there rear’d up its stem; 
Che pure dews of Heaven, with moisture supplied it, 
And the freshness of morning surrounded my gem. 


"hen I knelt and ador’d the sure fountain of blessing, 
_ Who fili’d up my cup of earth’s bliss to the brim; 
ror the unalloy’d gift, so endear’d by possessing, 
‘A mutual eblation ascended to Him. 
And years roll’d along, and no dissunant murmur 
_, “er morr’d one enjoyment which life could bestow; 
‘uy Deart beat to time, with joy truer and firmer, 
While the harmony sooth’d every pang found below. 


Now in age it retains all its tender emotion, 

Nor feels aught of chill from time’s frosty caress, 

To friendship and Jove owns the truest devotion, 
‘hough the sun of its youth far declines to the west. 


Oh! when it must set, and if I should survive it, 

,‘° more will I hail the glad morning of spring; 

¢ dregs of existence I then shall arrive at, 

‘his bosom of mine will have tun’d its last string. 
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PARAPHRASE ON THE PIONEERS. 
VOLUME II. 


His hour is come—the Chieftain now must die, 
His weary spirit from earth’s toils must fly: 

He who oft mingled in the deadly strife 

Where flash’d the blood-stained tomahawk and knife— 
Who often led his warriors to the field, 

Who ne’er before was conquer’d, now must yield. 
Death, that stern champion, now has struck the blow 
That lays the strong, the brave Chingachgook low; 
Wrapt in bis thoughts, his dark and vacant eye 

Is turned unconscious on the distant sky, 

As though to picrce the clouds that deck’d the west, 
And view, while here, his future place of rest. 

His long, black hair in studied plaits reposed 
Adown his tawney neck, which left exposed 

The noble forehead and that piercing look, 

Which order, or command could never brook. 

‘¢ John,” said the good divine—the Indian raised 
His head, and on the holy speaker gazed 

With vacant look—‘*‘ John, ere your spirit flies 
From earth to meet your Saviour in the skies, 

Do you desire to join with me and pray, 

To sue for pardon while on earth you stay?” 

The Indian answered not—but turn’d again : 
Towards the west, and rais’d his funeral strain. 


‘*T will come, I will come to the land of the just, 
No Mohican fears to die; 

My corse shall moulder into dust, 

W here the bones of the pale face lie; 

But my soul shall fly, above the sky, 
Where no white man dare appear— 

And with those I love, in the woods above, 
I shall chase the bounding deer; 

I have met the foe, I have laid him low, 
The Maquas | have slain— 

And the cry of grief, was raised for the Chief 
That fell by my hand on the plain. 

I will come, I will come to the land of the just, 
No Delaware fears to die; 

Though my corse shall repose with the white man’s dust, 
Yet my soul above shall fly.” 


‘¢ What says he, Nathan,” asked the good divme— 
‘© Say, does he praise the Saviour of mankind? 
John, you have beard the Gospel truths declared 
To sinful man, id are you now prepared 

To leave this sinful, weary world, to die, 

And meet the just and sovereign judge on high?” 
His words unheeded passed—the Indian seemed 
As dead—saye from his vacant eye there gleamed 
A glance of triumph as he raised his head, 

And in a firm enunciation said: 


‘* Who lives that can say, the Mohican turn’d 

His back to the foe when the war-faggot burn’d? 
What Mingo e’er sung the victorious song, 

That encountered my arm in the battle’s dread throng? 
W hat stranger e’er entered my wigwam at night, 
That returned not in health at the dawning of light? — 
In my youth I was brave—the war path I trod, 

My mockasin tracks left the dark stain of blood; 

In my age I was honored—I sat at the head 

Of a tribe, who forgotten, now rest with the dead; 
My words were not scatter’d abroad lke the smoke, 
For a nation attended when Chingachgook spoke.” 


His voice here sank— his gleaming cye was closed, 
His wearied frame against an oak reposed, 

His soul seem’d struggling with the house of clay, 
As though with eagerness to soar away, 

But hark—he speaks again. —‘* Hawkeye, attend 
The words and counsel of your dying friend,” 

He faintly said—but as a gleam of fire 

Shot o’er his brow, his feeble voice rose higher, 
And in his native language once again ’ 

He chanted loud his cheerful farewell strain. 
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‘ The winds as they mournfully moan thro’ the willows, 
Shall chaunt my last funeral dirge o’er the lone spot, 
Where, wrapt in deep sleep, ’neath the calm heaving 
billows, 
I lie, all forgetting, and by all forgot.’ 


She gazed for awhile on the murmuring stream, 
That soon was to yield her a dark, cheerless grave, 
On — breast slept the moon’s mild and beautiful 
eam— 
Then calmly she sunk in its treacherous wave. 
CARLOS. 


RAIL ROADS AND STEAM COACHES. 


Come, gentlemen, all who wish well to the cause 

Of internal improvement, and give your applause, 
Who would wish omnipresence at least to command, 
And help me to sing of the steam boat by land. 


All you who would take a small horn at New York, 
And be ready to dine at the city of Cork, 

in Paris drink porter, or champagne at three, 

And at Constantinople be ready for tea. 


All you who would wish to be partially bragg’d at, 
For resting in ten minutes after at Bagdat; 

At midnight in China to see the great wall, 

And at daybreak in Boston at Bachelors’ Hall. 


Ail you who would wish this, come help me to sing 
Of steam boats, and stages, and coaches, the king, 
For of all the steam stages of air, earth, or sea, 

The land steamer coach is the carriage for me. 


You may talk of Mongolfier’s tremendous balloon, 

And of Madame de Bianchard, who sail’d to the moon; 
Of her husband, who sail’d o’er from England to France 
As a piece of great news and a spice of romance. 


But the time is at band, when a man at New York, 
Ten minutes from Baltimore, loaded with pork, 
Shall, in search of a market, take Boston about, 
And from Orleans return ere his segar is out. 


You may talk of the President’s message, the speed 
With which it was carried by Jackson’s grey steed, 
But the time is at hand, and in London ’tis hinted, 
The first sheet shall be read ere the second is printed. 


Aye, the time is at hand, and I mean to share it, 
When Ill light up my pipe in my snug little garret, 
And ere breakfast is ready, for air more salubrious, 
Just stroll into.Ltaly near Mount Vesuvius. 


Pass over to Greece, spend a minute at Arta, 

‘Take a peep at old Athens, and Corinth and Sparta; 
Drink at Helcion’s fountain, and visit Parnassus, 
Then return home to breakfast on coffee and ‘lasses. 


Not finding it ready, I’ll write a short ditty, 

‘Then take a short jaunt to see Pompeii’s city, 

In Naples’ great museum loiter awhile, 

And then, dam’me, to Rome drive tandem in style, 


Take aboard the old Pope, and to Florence and Venice 
Dash on, while we chat of St. Dick and St. Dennis; 
And before in your sleep you could dream such a dream 
Be back in my garret, and writing by steam. 
MILFORD BARD. 


On the Death of a Scottish Chieftain. 


Whence came those sounds so sad across 
Where the windiag streamlet ran? 

’ Tis the sons of Orme bewailing the loss, 
Of some favour’d one of the Clan. 


And who is it has so high a place, 

In the hearts of his comrades in arms? 

Tis ‘* Donald of Orme,” the last of his race, 
He'll no more hear his Clan “ beat to arms,” 





The Pibroch’s notes are sounding low, 
And the strains are mournful and sad; 
The sister’s heart is fill’d with woe, 
Which awhile before was glad, 


And art thou gone, brave son of Orme, 

Hast thy lofty spirit fled? 

Long, long for thee will thy Clansmen mourn, 
While thouart with the dead. SCOTLAND, 





HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE V.—TO SUSAN BELL. 


‘* Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa,” &c, 


Who now, O Susan, is your care, 
With his pomatum-stiffened hair? 

Say, what may be that coxcomb’s name 
Whom late I saw, and grudg’d the bliss, 
Imprint upon your lips a kiss?— 

O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


Twas in a very pretty bower, 

Not distant from the Chinese tower, 
I saw your lips with rapture meet; 

‘The roses all around you bloom’d, 

When that unmannered fop presumed 
To snatch a prize so rich, so sweet! 


Some roses at this scene were white 
With grief or rage at his delight, 

And some blush’d bursing red with shame! 
The fact shall never be forgot, 
Tis well they blush’d—for you did not, 

O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


When I your window chance to pass, 
I see you standing at your glass, 
To curl your hair or rub your cheeks; 
’Tis all to take that puppy’s eye, 
Of him you think, for him you sigh, 
As every word and action speaks. 


Well, he, ere long, shall surely find, 
You have a most inconstant mind, 

Or else you make our sex your game; 
Perhaps ere twenty days or so, 
You'll shift him for another beau, 

O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


I ask no spying glass nor specs, 
To view the failings of your sex, 
Nor any of their faults to find; 
I’ve known them long, and mark’d them well, 
And you among them, Susan Bell— 
Epitome of woman kind. 


But now to me you’ve given a flat, 
And I must be content with that, 
Tis all that I from you may claim! 
Well, flat or sharp, I have no doubt, 
All for the better will turn out— 
But, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


He that has seldom been to sea, 
May wonder, if a storm there be, 

To see the waves with fury rise— 
Brandish their foaming crests on high, 
And dash salt vapours to the sky— 

This, sailors see without surprise. 


Just so with me—I know your ways, 
And while your beaus astonish’d gaze, 
To see you change from wild to tame, 
From tame to wild;—alas! I say, 
I’ve seen such storms—been cast away! — 
And, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 
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THE CASKET. 


EREFACE TO AN ALBUM. 


BY L. WILMER. 


Whate’er thy nation or whate’er thy name, 
Reader, forbear to criticise these pages; 

No laurel wreath these bards attempt to claim, 
Nor tax the patience of succeeding ages. 


Content with praise that lasts but for a day, 
Like vernal flowers that blossom but to die; 
So pass their evanescent names away, 
And no memorial shall their place supply. 


Q, then their humble lays let censure spare, 
They ask no proud escutcheon to prociaim 

To future times what beings once they were, 
They seek no place upon the rolls of fame. 


To gain from beauty one approving smile, 

Their warm devotions at her shrine to pour— 
This is the end and object of their toil; 

Could Homer, Virgil, Milton wish for more? } 


The following lines were written by a beloved and 
venerated friend of mine, and inscribed to her, who, for 
more than forty years, had shared with him the enjoy- 
meats and afilictions of life. Believing that those of 
your readers who love simplicity and tenderness, could 
not fail to be pleased with them, I have ventured to 
transcribe them for your paper. H. 


‘The human heart is a harp of many strings.”” 


Yes, { sought for this “ harp” in the joy of my youth, 
With feeling’s fine chords true to friendship attun’d; 
A Heaven strung instrument, beaming with truth, 
ina bosom with emblems of kindness illum’d. 


On life’s airy summit, I feared there were blending 
he blasts of the north with the zephyrs of spring; 
And the torrent’s Jjoud roar from its brow when descend- 
ing, 
Might sweep with hoarse discord its delicate string. 


Thro’ the calm verdant vale my warm search was di- 
rected, 
To find out a note, would be echoed by mine, 
The mellow chords touch’d—by pure feeling reflected— 
With rapture I’d hail it—a blessing divine. 


Nor was my search vain—in the green vale I found it, 
_ With kindness’ and taste’s sweetly magical tone; 
fhe virtues all blooming resplendent around it, 

Del: hted and happy, I called it my own. 


Near the cottage of peace, a blushing rose by it, 
_And the fair virgin lily, there rear’d up its stem; 

Che pure dews of Heaven, with moisture supplied it, 
And the freshness of morning surrounded my gem. 


“hen I knelt and ador’d the sure fountain of blessing, 
_ Who fil?d up my cup of earth’s bliss to the brim; 
For (he unalloy’d gift, so endear’d by possessing, 
‘ mutual eblation ascended to Him. 
And years roll’d along, and no dissynant murmur 
,, “er morr’d one enjoyment which life could bestow; 
‘Wy heart beat to time, with joy truer and firmer, 
While the harmony sooth’d every pang found below. 


Now in age it retains all its tender emotion, 

_ Nor feels aught of chill from time’s frosty caress, 

To friendship and Jove owns the truest devotion, 
‘hough the sun of its youth far declines to the west. 


Oh! when it must set, and if I should survive it, 
No more wili I hail the glad morning of spring; 
‘he dregs of existence I then shall arrive at, 

‘his bosom of mine will have tun’d its last string. 
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PARAPHRASE ON THE PIONEERS. 
VOLUME Il. 


His hour is come—the Chieftain now must die, 
His weary spirit from earth’s toils must fly: 

He who oft mingled in the deadly strife 

Where flash’d the blood-stained tomahawk and knife— 
Who often led his warriors to the field, 

Who ne’er before was conquer’d, now must yield. 
Death, that stern champion, now has struck the blow 
That lays the strong, the brave Chingachgook low; 
Wrapt in bis thoughts, his dark and vacant eye 

Is turned unconscious on the distant sky, 

As though to picrce the clouds that deck’d the west, 
And view, while here, his future place of rest. 

His long, black hair in studied plaits reposed 
Adown his tawney neck, which left exposed 

The noble forehead and that piercing look, 

Which order, or command could never brook. 

‘¢ John,” said the good divine—the Indian raised 
His head, and on the holy speaker gazed 

With vacant look—*‘ John, ere your spirit flies 
From earth to meet your Saviour in the skies, 

Do you desire to join with me and pray, 

To sue for pardon while on earth you stay?” 

The Indian answered not—but turn’d again 
Towards the west, and rais’d his funeral,strain. 


‘*T will come, I will come to the land of the just, 
No Mohican fears to die; 

My corse shall moulder into dust, 

W here the bones of the pale face lie; 

But my soul shall fly, above the sky, 
Where no white man dare appear— 

And with those I love, in the woods above, 
I shall chase the bounding deer; 

I have met the foe, I have laid him low, 
The Maquas | have slain— 

And the cry of grief, was raised for the Chief 
‘That fell by my hand on the plain. 

I will come, I will come to the land of the just, 
No Delaware fears to die; 

Though my corse shall repose with the white man’s dust, 
Yet my soul above shall fly.” 


‘« What says he, Nathan,” asked the good divine— 
‘© Say, does he praise the Saviour of mankind? 
John, you have beard the Gospel truths declared 
To sinful man, id are you now prepared 

To leave this sinful, weary world, to die, 

And meet the just and sovereign judge on high?” 
His words unheeded passed—the Indian seemed 
As dead—saye from his vacant eye there gleamed 
A glance of triumph as he raised his head, 

And in a firm enunciation said: 


‘* Who lives that can say, the Mohican turn’d 

His back to the foe when the war-faggot burn’d? 
What Mingo e’er sung the victorious song, 

That encountered my arm in the battle’s dread throng? 
W bat stranger e’er entered my wigwam at night, 
That returned pot in health at the dawning of light? — 
In my youth I was brave—the war path I trod, 

My mockasin tracks left the dark stain of blood; 

In my age I was honored—I sat at the head 

Of a tribe, who forgotten, now rest with the dead; 
My words were not seatter’d abroad like the smoke, 
For a nation attended when Chingacbgook spoke.” 


His voice here sank— his gleaming cye was Closed, 
His wearied frame against an oak reposed, 

His soul seem’d struggling with the house of clay, 
As though with eagerness to soar away, 

But hark—he speaks again. —‘t Hawkeye, attend 
The words and counsel of your dying friend,” 

He faintly said—but as a gleam of fire 

Shot o’er his brow, his feeble voice rose higher, 
And in his native language once again ; 

He chanted loud his cheerful farewell strain. 








The winds as they mournfully moan thro’ the willows, 
Shall chaunt my last faneral dirge o’er the lone spot, 
Waste, aeagt in deep sleep, ’neath the calm heaving 
we, 
I lie, all forgetting, and by all forgot.’ 


a for awhile on the murmuring stream, 
soon was to yield her a dark, cheerless grave, 
On whose breast slept the moon’s mild and beautiful 


beam— 
Thea calmly she sunk in its treacherous wave. 
CARLOS. 


RAIL ROADS AND STEAM COACHES. 


Come, gentlemen, ali who wish well to the cause 

Ot internal improvement, and give your applause, 
Who would wish omnipresence at least to command, 
And help me to sing of the steam boat by land. 


po who would take a small horn at New York, 
be ready to dine at the city of Cork, 
in Paris drink porter, or champagne at three, 


Aad at Constantinople be ready for tea. 


All you who would wish to be partially bragg’d at, 
For in ten minutes after at Bagdat; 

At ight im China to see the great wall, 

And at daybreak in Boston at Bachelors’ Hall. 


All you who would wish this, come help me to sing 
Of steam boats, and stages, and coaches, the king, 
For of all the steam stages of air, earth, or sea, 

The land steamer coach is the carriage for me. 


You talk of fier’s tremendous balloon, 
And of Madame de Blanchard, who sail’d to the moon; 
Of her busband, who sail’d o’er from England to France 
As a picee ef great news and a spice of romance. 


Bat the time is at hand, when a man at New York, 
‘Ten minutes from Baltimore, loaded with pork, 
Shall, in search of a market, take Boston about, 
And from Orleans return ere his segar is out. 


You may talk of the President’s message, the speed 
With which it was carried by Jackson’s grey steed, 
Bat the time is at hand, and in London ’tis hinted, 
The Girst sheet shal} be read ere the second is printed. 


we, > time is at hand, and I mean to ae it, 

light up my pipe in my snug little garret 
And ere breakfast wha a for air more salubrious, 
Jast stroll into Italy near Mount Vesuvius. 


Pass over to Greece, spend a minute at Arta, 

Take a peep at old Athens, and Corinth and Sparta; 
Drink at Heicion’s fountain, and visit Parnassus, 
Then retarn home to breakfast on coffee and "lasses. 


Not finding it ready, I’1l write a short ditty, 

‘Then take a short jaunt to see Pompeii’s city, 

Io great museum loiter awhile, 

And dam’me, to Kome drive tandem in style. 


Take aboard the old Pope, and to Florence and Venice 
Dash on, whiie we chat of St. Dick and St. Dennis; 
And before in your sleep you could dream such a dream 
Be back in my garret, and aniieeh steam. 
MILFORD BARD. 


On the Death of a Scottish Chieftain. 


Whence came those sounds so sad across 
Where the winding streamlet ran? 

*Tis the sons of Orme bewailing the loss, 
Of some favour’d one of the Clan. 


And who is it has s0 high a place, 

In the hearts of his comrades in arms? 

Tis ** Donald of Orme,” the last of his race, 
Mell no more hear his Clan * beat to arms,” 
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The Pibroch’s notes are sounding low 
And the strains are mournful and gad: 
The sister’s heart is fill’d with woe, 


Which awhile before was glad, 


And art thou gone, brave son of Orme, 
Hast thy lofty spirit fled? 

Long, long for thee will thy Clansmen 
While thouart with the dead. 


HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA, 
OBE V.—TO SUSAN BELL. 


‘€ Quis multa gracilis te puer in tosa,” &e, 


Who now, O Susan, is your care, 
With bis pomatum-stiffened hair? 

Say, what mey be that coxcomb’s name 
Whom late I saw, and grudg’d the bliss, 
Imprint upon your lips a kiss?— 

O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


’T was in a very pretty bower, 

Not distant from the Chinese tower, 
I saw your lips with rapture meet; 

‘The roses all around you bloom’d, 

When that unmannered fop presumed 
To snatch a prize so rich, so sweet! 


Some roses at this scene were white 
With grief or rage at his delight, 
And some blush’d burning red with shame! 
The fact shall never be forgot, ; 
Sis well they blush’d—for you did not, 
O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame} 


When I your window chance to pass, 
1 see you standing at your glass, 
To curl your hair or rub your cheeks; 
’Tis all to take that puppy’s eye, 
Of him you think, for him you sigh, 
As every word and action sp 


Well, he, ere long, shall surely find, 
You have a most inconstant mind, 

Or else you make our sex your game; 
Perhaps ere twenty days or so, 
You'll shift him for another bean, 

O, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame! 


I ask no spying glass nor specs, 
To view the fi rer shal ees “08 
Nor any of their faults to find; 
ve ls them long, and mark’d them well, 
And you among them, Susan Bell— 
Epitome of woman kind. 


But now to me you’ve given a flat, 
And I must be content with that, : 
‘Tis all that I from you may claim! 
Well, flat or sharp, I have no doubt, 
All for the better will tarn out— ; 
But, Susan Bell, you’re much to blame 


He that has seldom been to sea 
May wonder, if a storm there 
To see the waves with fury rise— 
Brandish their foaming crests on 
And dash salt vapours to the sky— 
This, sailors see without surprise. 
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PREFACE TO AN ALBUM. 


BY L. WILMER. 


i er thy name 
teer thy nation or whate er thy . 
ae. ten to criticise these pages; — 
No laurel wreath these bards attempt to claim, 
Nor tax the patience of succeeding ages. 


t with praise that lasts but for a day, 
or ceaalowers that blossom but to die; 
§o pass their evanescent names away, 

And no memorial shall their place supply. 


0, then their humble lays let censure spare, 
They ask no proud escutcheon to proclaim 

To future times what beings once they were, 
They seek no place upon the rolls of fame. 


To gain from beauty one approving smile, 

Their warm devotions at her shrine to pour— 
This is the end and object of their toil; 

Could Homer, Virgil, Milton wish for more? } 





The following lines were written by a beloved and 
venerated friend of mine, and inscribed to her, who, for 
wore than forty years, had shared with him the enjoy- 
nests and afllictions of life. Believing that those of 
your readers who love simplicity and tenderness, could 
wt fail to be pleased with them, I have ventured to 
transcribe them for your paper. H. 


“The human heart is a harp of many strings.” 


Yes, I sought for this “harp” in the joy of my youth, 
With feeling’s fine chords true to friendship attun’d; 
j A Heaven strung instrament, beaming with truth, 
laa bosom with emblems of kindness illum’d. 


Up life's airy summit, I feared there were blending 
The blasts of the north with the zephyrs of spring; 
Aud the torrent’s loud roar from its brow when descend- 
_ ing, 
Might sweep with toarse discord its delicate string. 


Thro’ the a verdant vale my warm search was di- 
rected, 
Tofind out a note, would be echoed by mine, 
The mellow chords touch’d—by pure feeling reflected— 
With rapture I'd hail it—a blessing divine. 


‘n was my search vain—in the green vale I found it, 
With kindness’ and taste’s sweetly magical tone; 
bevirtues all blooming resplendent around it, 

Delighted and happy, I called it my own. 


Near the cottage of peace, a blushing rose by it, 
Aud the fair virgin lily, there rear’d up its stem; 
puredews of Heaven, with moisture supplied it, 
Aud the freshness of morning surrounded my gem. 


ra! knelt and ador’d the sure fountain of blessing, 
, . fild up my cup of earth’s bliss to the brim; 
: ¢ unalloy’d gift, so endear’d by possessing, 
mutual oblation ascended to Him. 


the roll'd along, and no dissunant murmur 

_ one enjoyment which life could bestow; 

bile spk time, with joy truer and firmer, 
armony sooth’d every pang found below. 


nage it retains all its tender emotion, 
Tobin) wught of chill from time’s frosty caress, 
Ip and love Owns the truest devotion, 
¢ sun of its youth far declines to the west. 


h! 
Vhen it muse ; i 
hy must set, and if I should survive it 
Panay snd hail the glad morning of spring; 
Tha by existence I then shall arrive at, 
of mine will have tun’d its last string. 
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PARAPHRASE ON THE PIONEERS. 
VOLUME Il. 


His hour is come—the Chieftain now must die, 
His weary spirit from earth’s toils must fly: 

He who oft mingled in the deadly strife 

Where flash’d the blood-stained tomahawk and knife— 
Who often led his warriors to the field, 

Who ne’er before was conquer’d, now must yield. 
Death, that stern champion, now has struck the blow 
That lays the strong, the brave Chingachgook low; 
Wrapt in his thoughts, his dark and vacant eye 

Is turned unconscious on the distant sky, 

As though to pierce the clouds that deck’d the west, 
And view, while here, his future place of rest. 

His long, black hair in studied plaits reposed 
Adown his tawney neck, which left exposed 

The noble forehead and that piercing look, 

Which order, or command could never brook. 

*¢ John,” said the good divine—the Indian raised 
His head, and on the holy speaker gazed 

With vacant look—*‘ John, ere your spirit flies 
From earth to meet your Saviour in the skies, 

Do you desire to join with me and pray, 

To sue for pardon while on earth you stay?” 

The Indian answered not—but turn’d again 
Towards the west, and rais’d his funeral strain. 


‘*T will come, I will come to the land of the just, 
No Mohican fears to die; 

My corse shall moulder into dust, 

W here the bones of the pale face lie; 

But my soul shall fly, above the sky, 
Where no white man dare appear— 

And with those I love, in the woods above, 
I shall chase the bounding deer; 

I have met the foe, I have laid him low, 
The Maquas | have slain— 

And the cry of grief, was raised for the Chief 
That fell by my hand on the plain. 

I will come, [ will come to the land of the just, 
No Delaware fears to die; 

Though my corse shall ~~ with the white man’s dust, 
Yet my soul above shall fly.” 


‘¢ What says he, Nathan,” asked the good divine— 
‘© Say, does he praise the Saviour of mankind? 
John, you have heard the Gospel truths declared 
To sinful man, and are you now prepared 

To leave this sinful, weary world, to die, 

And meet the just and sovereign judge on high?” 
His words unheeded passed—the Indian seemed 
As dead—save from his vacant eye there gleamed 
A glance of triumph as he raised his head, 

And in a firm enunciation said: 


*¢ Who lives that can say, the Mohican turn’d 

His back to the foe when the war-faggot burn’d? 
What Mingo e’er sung the victorious song, 

That encountered my arm in the battle’s dread throng? 
What stranger e’er entered my wigwam at night, 
That returned not in health at the dawning of light?— 
In my youth I was brave—the war path I trod, 

My mockasin tracks Jeft the dark stain of blood; 

In my age I was honored—I sat at the head 

Of a tribe, who forgotten, now rest with the dead; 
My words were not scatter’d abroad like the smoke, 
For a nation attended when Chingachgook spoke.” 


His voice here sank— his gleaming cye was closed, 
His wearied frame against an oak reposed, 

His soul seem’d struggling with the house of clay, 
As though with eagerness to soar awey. 

But hark—he speaks again. —‘* Hawkeye, attend 
The words and counsel of your dying friend,” 

He faintly said—but as a gleam of fire 

Shot o’er his brow, his feeble voice rose higher, 
And in his native language once again 

He chanted loud his cheerful farewell strain. 
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* Hawkeye, the voice of my fathers I hear, 
They call from their dwelling on high; 

The path to my home lies open and clear, 
No pale face inhabits that sky. 


‘¢ Hawkeye, farewell, you shall go to the place 
Where the ‘ Eagle and fire eater’ rest; 

But I go where I'll meet the brave Delaware race, 
And recline on the Great Spirit’s breast. 


‘* Hawkeye, prepare for the warrior’s flight, 
Let his arrows in order be laid; fe 
For like a war party he’ll start in the night, 
And his journey must not be delayed.” 


He ended here—his faint and quivering breath 
Announced to all the near approaeh of death; 

His proudly gleaming eye now sunk to rest, 

His care-worn head reclined upon his breast. 

The lowering clouds now quick o’erspread the sky— 
In the dark mass the vivid lightnings fly. 

“ John,” said the preacher—but as he spoke a flash 
More bright, more vivid, clanced—and then a crash 
Of thunder roll’d which shook the solid ground, 

And echoed through the hills with deaf’ning sound. 
The warrior raised—and pointing to the west, 

As if to indicate his place of rest— 

Then slowly sunk his weary, care-worn head, 
Without one groan or sigh his spirit fed. R. E. W. 





HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ODE VIl.—To Anprew KiLpParrick, Ese. Lanp- 
LORD AT THE PaGopDa. 


«¢ Laudabunt alia claram Rhodon aut Mytylenen.” 


Let others praise, in lofty ditty, 

The famous monumental city, 
Patapsco’s crown of glory— 

Or that more famous eastern town, 

That dared the British tea to drown, 
As sung in ancient story; 


New York, between two rivers placed, 
Perhaps may please some people’s taste, 
Or Charleston, famed for beauty; 
Or Washington, where sit in state, 
Our Congressmen at warm debate, 
But seldom do their duty. 


As Argos, in those olden days, 

For noble horses had the praise; 
So Washington surpasses 

By far each other modern spot, 

When Congress takes its seat—For what? 
Why, sir, for droves of asses. 


But neither Washington so gay, 

With all its pomp of court array, 
Its capitol and palace— 

Nor Boston with her Bunker’s Hill, 

Where Yankees first essay’d to fill 
Fair freedom’s holy chalice; 


Nor Charleston’s blooming maids, whose eyes 
Their burning vertic sun supplies 
With super human splendonrs; 
Nor Baltimore, where marble frames 
Are rear’d to men with deathless names, 
Our fathers and defenders; 


No, none of these, I must declare, 
With Philadelphia can compare, 
And Schuylkill’s lovely borders— 
To sing them—truly would require 
Horatian skill, Pindaric fire, 
And seraphs for recorders, 


As southern winds sometimes refrain 
From bringing storms and showers of rain, 
And clear the face of heaven; . 





So let us seize some merry hours 
From life’s too frequent storms 
and sh 
And hope to be forgiven. oh 


My jovial friend, Tim Biddle, had 
A queer and splenetic old dad, 
So cross and avaricious, 
He scarcely would allow a cent 
For Tim to spend in merriment, 
No cat was more suspicious; 


So Tim resolv’d to run away, 

And call’d upon some friends one day 
Like him in their condition; : 

A jolly crew asever met, _ 

With claret wine their throats to wet 
For such was their ambition. 


‘* My lads,” said he, ‘if you’re agreed, 
To the Pagoda we'll proceed; 

My fob contains a dollar, 
When that is gone, why then we’ll try, 
My boys, to raise a new supply, 

Or else—a hempen collar! 


‘¢ Cheer up, discard that gloomy air, 

Why, mortals never should despair, 
We’ll buy or beg or borrow; 

Square off when we receive our pay— 

Came, let us all get drunk to-day, 
We’ll go to sea to-morrow.” 


Here ends the ode.—By way of note, 
We'll add, Tim Biddle wet his threat 
On brandy, apple-jack and gin, 
Till down the hill he slipp’d so fast, 

He was obliged to start at last, 
A Roly-Boly-Bullet-Inn.* 





* Lest this should be @onsidered an allusion toa re 
spectable paper in this city, I wish it to be understow 
that a tavern with a nine-pin alley is so called, “ wher 
I came from.” 


FITZARNOLD’S REPLY. 


“ Oceana. —Whence those strains so strange and ye'' 
sweet— 
Some wandering minstrel seeks 
The moonlight hour, 


To pour devotion forth in melody.” 
Metumors. 


Thou sayest trae—I’ve wander’d far— 
O’er boundless ocean’s stormy bed, 
And when, beside the lofty spar, 
I’ve noted each lone, shooting star,— 
Or when an elemental war 
Broke, thundering o’er my head— 


’T was then thy fairy form appear’d, 

To soothe my awe-struck soul; " 
’T was thoughts of thee my spirits cheer, 
As thy lov’d home our vessel near d, 
And from the watch aloft was heard: c 

‘‘ Land! land!—the shoal! the shoal! 


And thus in moonlight’s stilly hour, 
When toils are al! forgot, 

I’ve sought thee in thy lonely bower, 

With music’s holy, soothing power, ‘S 

Where erst thou pluck’d thy fav’nite flowe 
The kind “ Forget-me-not.” 


But why that dark and lowering frown! 
Dost thou my svit reject? su tanel 


Then know thy father’s nam 


Tis not Godalmin, of renown— 
His crimes are great—disguise has flown 


Thou may’st his doom expect. 
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